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THIS IS NO COMMON 











You can’t build a house with it. But you can build a business. 










It’s the M.I.28 (ome of the new Morgan Refractories), and its claim 
to fame is that it does nor soak up half the heat of the furnace. 
Anybody who runs furnaces will recognise this 

as a plain argument in &. s. and d. 

and will not grudge the | 

higher price, because M O G A N 


efractories 





ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire (Neston 1406) 
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THE OBJECT OF THE EXERCISE 


HE deliberations (to employ a euphemism) at Panmun- 

jom have made some progress since the long parley was 

resumed. The United Nations delegates have stomached 

the Communist rejection of their proposal that 
Switzerland should act as custodian of the Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners who refuse repatriation; they have accepted 
the counter-proposal that this duty should be undertaken by an 
Asian State; and, from the four nominations put forward by the 
Communists, they have selected Pakistan. The Communists 
have “ welcomed ” this choice without formally agreeing to it, 
and appear now to be bent on extracting from their opposite 
numbers acceptance of the principle that the prisoners will be 
transported to the territory of the custodian state, and not 
merely looked after in South Korea by its representatives. This 
is being resisted by General Harrison and his colleagues. 

There are sound and obvious reasons for not moving the 
prisoners to spend the best part of a year at the other end of 
Asia. They are at present for the most part conveniently 
confined on islands, and if—-as the Communists presumably 
hope—their emissaries succeed in “ eliminating the apprehen- 
sions ” of those who fear to go home, their return can be quickly 
and conveniently arranged. It seems pointless to divert the 
considerable amount of shipping (will this have to be neutral 
too ?) required to convey several tens of thousands of men to 
a distant land, in the belief, which must be held by the sponsors 
of this project, that in due course most of them will have to be 
brought all the way back again. 

It is always possible, of course, that the Communists are 
trying to make a bargaining point and that they may decide 
later to abandon this demand altogether. If that happens, that 
will be the best possible way out. But if it does not happen 
does it matter very much to the United Nations if the Com- 
munists’ whim is complied with? It is certain to lead to 
complications, some partly foreseeable, others not. But to be 
party to a folly is a small price for silencing the guns, and that 
is the object of the exercise. Whether this object is held 
firmly and continuously in view by General Harrison and his 


small team seems sometimes, from a distance, open to doubt. 
The cards, weak and strong, that he holds in his hand are 
dealt him, via Tokyo, from the Pentagon, not from the State 
Department or the White House. On major issues the Penta- 
gon is under an obligation to consult other members of the 
United Nations who are participating in the Korean war, and 
in practice it does so through their Ambassadors in Washing- 
ton. General Harrison is doubtless handicapped by this 
cumbrous and inapposite form of remote control; but might 
he not, even so, play the cards it deals him with rather more 
finesse ? Is it necessary, after virtually every meeting, to 
denigrate the motives and methods of the other side in a state- 
ment to the Press? Need he, if it comes to that, make any 
statement to the Press at all until he can find something useful 
to say ? 


Europe at Work 


The strength and the weakness of British foreign policy is 
its conviction that idealism it totally irrelevant to international 
politics. The French idea of a European army may turn out 
to be a case in point. But in Luxembourg, where the European 
coal and steel community placed its High Authority, another 
French idea is beginning to take effect. Last Friday the com- 
munity, which Britain felt unable to join, completed the first 
stage in its treaty obligations by throwing open the common 
market for steel, following similar action on iron ore, scrap 
and coal in February. The aim of the Treaty, and of its inventor 
M. Monnet now President of the High Authority, is to create 
in the several countries of western Europe a market for coal 
and steel as perfectly competitive as that of a single country, 
with the economic advantage of high production at low costs, 
and the political advantage of making it impossible for 
Germany to mobilise its resurgent heavy industry for its 
potentially resurgent nationalism. 

Nobody, least of all M. Monnet, believes that to remove the 
existing restrictions on the frontiers is to achieve either of these 
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things. There remain the restrictive practices, largely govern- 
mental, already in force behind the frontiers. The German 
Bundestag, for one, has heralded the common market for steel 
with a resolution “ permitting” its government to impose a 
twelve per cent. “turn-over tax” on steel imported from the 
rest of the community. By shutting one eye and keeping the 
other wide open, the High Authority has so far met these 
obstacles with skill and some success. It did not attempt to 
set coal prices free; it fixed a ceiling, and ordered a review of 
French bulk buying and German bulk selling practices. 

The steel market is certainly a much tougher proposition. 
The steel producers of Europe are past masters in the arts of 
restriction, and their aims are not necessarily the aims that 
even their governments, let alone the High Authority, could 
condone. As a start, they appear to be arriving at agreement 
to restrict competition inside Germany, thus conniving with 
German producers to maintain their high prices whatever the 
German government chooses to do about the official turn-over 
tax. This, and other habits of the thirties, will for the time 
being stand between the community and its objectives. But in 
the first six months at least, M. Monnet has decreased the 
possibility of failure. 


Threat to Siam 


The invasion of Laos is still going as badly as possible for 
the French. The main offensive seems to have shifted from 
the attack on the capital, Luang Prabang, in the north-west to 
the Mekong valley on the Thai border in the south. With the 
main French force bottled up on the Plain of Jarres, it now looks 
as though the threat to Siam could materialise whether or not 
the capital of Laos is taken. Nevertheless, the French cabinet 
appear to be against any appeal to the United Nations. The 
time may come, and come soon, when it will be unavoidable 
but for the moment it can make little difference. Indeed the 
main features of the immediate fighting—that there have in 
fact been few major engagements with the enemy, and that the 
rains are about to make supply and troop movements by air 
very difficult—suggest that France's allies cannot do more to 
help, in the field, than they are already doing. And the political 
situation is not yet clear enough to make a smooth passage for 
any resolution in New York. Until and unless the war becomes 
unambiguously international rather than civil, the weight of 
U.N. opinion may well go against France or at least so weakly 
for her as to do harm rather than good. Whatever the merits 
of the past, these are the facts of the present and Mr. Dulles 
should be thankful, as he does not seem to be, that for the 
time being he must leave it at that and concentrate on finding 
carrier aircraft. ,In the meantime, France has to face some 
acute political problems in the threatened area, most important 
being the demand by Cambodia for complete independence as 
the condition for complete co-operation in the fighting. Be- 
latedly, Paris has appointed a Commissioner-General in Indo- 
China, M. Grandval, the present ambassador in the Saar, who 
unlike M. Letourneau, the Minister for the Associated Terri- 
tories, will be resident on the spot. 


Crisis in Cairo 

It has proved impossible to keep the Anglo-Egyptian talks 
strictly technical. And with that failure, though they have 
not yet reached a breakdown, both sides are back in the 
morass of principle—the Egyptians in their national aspiration, 
the British in their strategic responsibilities—-where they 
foundered before. The hope of these latest negotiations was 
that by talking in terms of technicians, quarter-masters and 
installations, a formula could be found which guaranteed to the 
Egyptians that Britain would no longer occupy the Canal Zone 
and which guaranteed to the British that the essential military 
assets of the base would be properly looked after and easily 
available when the West should need to use them. It is now 
very doubtful whether there can be a simple so!ution on these 
lines. The British Government have been asked “to explain 
their attitude on the basic issues, which are the Egyptian 
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people’s national rights and territorial sovereignty.” And no 
further talks on the technical level are to be held until 
have done so. On the face of it, it looks as though General 
Neguib must accept responsibility for the current crisis. Yet 
with Egyptian intentions so much nearer the British than in the 
past, it is difficult not to suspect that the British have beep 
playing their hand more rigidly than its strength really warrants, 
In even his most courageous moments, Neguib and his spokes. 
men have repeated that they cannot begin to discuss anything, 
however firmly labelled “ technical,” that suggested connivance 
at keeping Britain in Egypt in form if not in name. Those 
who know the atmosphere in Cairo have gone on believing that, 
even now, the best Britain could hope for would be a tem- 
porary settlement which involved a risk; that she would have 
to give a firm undertaking to evacuate—without a time-limit— 
while trying to minimise, through technical arrangements, the 
resulting confusion until such time as Arab opinion was ready 
to entertain a more formal alliance. It is precisely this firm 
undertaking, which alone would enable Neguib to make any 
settlement acceptable in Egypt, that the British negotiators have 
so far been unable to give. The time has perhaps come for 
the British Government to consider carefully the alternative 
risks of relying on a base inside a hostile Egypt. 


Two New Reigns 


King Feisal II of Iraq and King Hussein of Jordan are 
second cousins who were born on the same day. The simul- 
taneous ending of their regencies and their assumption of full 
ruling powers has been the occasion for genuine enthusiasm in 
both countries. The two young men are anxious to serve their 
countries within the given constitutional limits. It is as well for 
Iraq and Jordan that they have now young rulers of promise, 
These two monarchies are only a generation old. When 
the two sons of King Hussein of the Hejaz, Feisal and 
Abdullah, were placed on the thrones of Iraq and Transjordan 
at the end of the First World War this was done more by way of 
compensating two disappointed allies than in answer to any 
spontaneous demand for Hashemite dynasties by the peoples 
concerned. Royal kinship has kept Iraq and Jordan as allies 
within the broader and often uneasy general alliance of Arab 
States, and has prompted movements (which have never quite 
come off) towards actual union between the two countries, 
Today Iraq is on the surface much the richer partner, with 
fabulous oil royalties pouring in and no refugee problem to 
worry about. But wealth can create as many problems as it 
solves, and the Iraqi people have a traditional turbulence which 
the simpler peasants of Jordan have not shown. It would be 
no bad start to the new reigns if Iraq worked out some plan 
for helping her poorer neighbour by helping the still near- 
destitute refugees from Palestine who eat their hearts out in 
Jordan. 


Murder in Tunisia 


Official French policy in the protectorate of Tunisia favours 
gradual reforms by which the native population gradually 
assumes the functions of self-government. The nationalists led 
by the Neo-Destour Party claim self-government now, and the 
French settlers for the most part combat any weakening of their 
present privileges. In this conflict of extremes the way of 
moderation has become almost impossible. M.Chedly Kastally, 
who was assassinated a week ago, was by temperament a 
moderate, which meant that he earned the suspicion of both 
French and nationalists, He was standing as a candidate in 
the local elections which the nationalists boycotted, and this 
was presumably the offence for which he was murdered. The 
worst feature of the crime is that it seems to have been 
successful in its outcome. It had the effect of discouraging other 
moderates who were prepared to work the local government 
reforms for what they were worth, and the percentage of absten- 
tions at the polls makes it now impossible for the authorities to 
claim that the new councils fairly reflect public opinion. The 
French cannot be freed from blame for what has happened. 
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Responsible leaders of the Neo-Destour Party are still shut 
away in exile, and the powerful trade unions are embittered 
py the failure to clear up the murder of their leader, M. Ferhat 
Hashed, last year. A tense and ominous situation is not eased 
py the fact that the Bey and the French Resident-General are 
at daggers drawn. The outlook for a policy of gradual reform 
is gloomy indeed. 


Longbridge Concluded 


On Monday the eleven-week strike of the vehicle builders 
at Longbridge ended—with a whimper. As far as the manage- 
ment were concerned, it had finished on March 27th, when 
Austin Motors dismissed all workers still out on strike. In the 
last couple of weeks, the men had in fact been trickling back, 
via the Labour Exchange, and the Austin spokesman was prob- 
ably being more accurate than he sounded when he said that 
the union vote to apply immediately for employment “* doesn’t 
really make much difference.” The company perhaps has 
earned the luxury of being slightly affected about their victory. 
But in the field of industrial relations as a whole, it does make 
a significant difference. For what has happened is that, 
having lost the first round, the union followed the prevalent 
practice of demanding that the dispute be referred to a neutral 
court of enquiry and at the same time offered to recommend 
a return to work at once if the company would accept the 
court’s decision in advance. But in this case, the company, 
either because it felt the first rays of sunshine in the economic 
spring, or because it knew that the strike had little appeal out- 
side its own workshops, or just because the strikers had 
exhausted its patience, was not prepared to agree. The court 
of enquiry was set up, but the company kept silent on the 
horse-trading proposed by the union. Now, the court’s report 
will be another week on the way, but the union has decided 
that it cannot wait. For once in a long while, a major dispute 
has been finally and decisively settled by direct action between 
management and employees. This, though the union still pro- 
test that they will accept only the court’s decision on the actual 
causus belli, is the point of the Longbridge saga. And, if only 
pour encourager les autres, it is something. 


Records or Racin g 


Spectators at Iffley Road, Oxford, last Saturday were able 
to watch Roger Bannister beat Wooderson’s British All- 
Comers Mile Record by nearly three seconds. Some of them, 
however, might have been still better pleased if they had been 
allowed to watch what they probably went to see—a real race 
between Britain’s two best milers, Bannister and Chattaway. 
Instead of racing Chattaway acted as pace-maker for his 
opponent. He ran the second and third laps at a speed which 
drew the best out of Bannister but which drained his own 
reserves so that during the final lap he quietly slipped off the 
track, leaving Bannister to win by 70 yards or so. Pace-making 
is, of course, a natural part of team work; and records look 
very nice in the book. But surely a race should be a race ? 
Chattaway officially was racing for Oxford. Surely then he 
should have raced for Oxford and not set a pace for the A.A.A.? 
After all, a boxer who “ throws ” a fight or a goalkeeper who 
deliberately gives his opponents goals may expect trouble not 
only from the spectators but from the ruling authority of his 
sport. Yet Chattaway’s performance is generally applauded. 
Record breaking by such means hardly seems sense. 


Next Week’s Spectator 


Next week’s “Spectator” will be the 125th Anniversary Number, 
of 104 pages. It will include a special illustrated supplement, with 
articles by Sir Gerald Barry, Peter Quennell, Roger Fulford, A. L. 
Rowse, Harold Nicolson, D. W. Brogan, Alan Bullock, Sir Frank 
Stenton, Sir Maurice Powicke, J. E. Neale, Maurice Ashley, Christopher 
Sykes, Edward Crankshaw. H. A. R. Philby, John Prioleau, Lord 
Halsbury, and J. B. Atkins. Other contributors will be Norman Sykes, 
Jacquetta Hawkes, Richard Chancellor, Sacheverell Sitwell, Rex Warner, 
eee Blunden, Michael Sadleir, Marghanita Laski and Ludovic 

ennedy. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


RIGADIER MACKESON, speaking in the House of 
Commons this week with the solemnity of an economist, 
referred to the place of “the non-sterling banana” in 

international affairs, Bananas, like sausages, are stuffed with 
politics these days, and the Cuban cigar is almost as dangerous 
today as tea-parties used to be in Boston. 





* * * * 


The banana situation no doubt deserves closer study but 
other equally weighty subjects have been before the Commons 
this week. The House has had a constitutional crisis on its 
hands. The debate on Tuesday, when the Opposition tried 
to censure the Government for mismanaging the business of 
the House, was an elaboration of the arguments made last week 
about the use of the guillotine to force Lords’ amendments to 
the Transport Bill through the House. The Government had 
no difficulty this week in reducing the constitutional crisis to the 
scale of a routine Opposition gesture, and not even Mr. Bevan 
could disguise its nature very much. Mr. Bevan took this 
opportunity to express the dislike with which some Labour 
members regard the permanent Conservative majority in the 
House of Lords and in Ulster. But dislike was not created by 
this “ crisis.” It existed before and will remain when transport 
is forgotten. The only merit of the censure debate was that 
it made the House look in detail at the rules that protect the 
Commons’ privilege of controlling finance—a wholesome 
exercise at intervals. 

* ~ * > 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd, who followed Mr. Bevan on Tuesday 
night, kept up the torrent of his words. He seldom varies the 
rate of flow or the noise it makes as it sweeps on over clauses, 
quotations and statistics. It is a style that must hearten 
Government supporters by its suggestion of inexhaustible 
power and conviction, but must it not impose a severe strain 
on Mr. Lennox-Boyd ? He analysed, for example, the many 
amendments made in the Transport Bill by the Lords and he 
showed how innocent they were. Would it not have been 
enough if he, believing he had all the answers, had defied the 
Opposition to name the amendments thought to be wicked 
and had then crushed any criticism offered ? 

* * * * 


Mr. Lyttelton, the Colonial Secretary, has also had to be 
unquenchable in the last two weeks. He took part in a debate 
on the colour-bar last Friday. He took part on Monday in 
a debate on Labour’s plan to refer to a select committee the 
objections to federation expressed by African chieftains. He 
was involved on Wednesday in the second reading of the Bill 
that authorises the issue of the federal constitution by Order- 
in-Council. He stays the course well, not by pouring himself 
out in a torrent of words like Mr. Lennox-Boyd, but by sheer 
physical strength. Indeed his management of words is as 
different from Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s as it could be. Sir Frank 
Soskice said on Monday that Mr. Lyttelton had a genius for 
being able to present himself and his own case in a wrong 
light. Sir Frank likened him to a modern Mr. Squeers, deter- 
mined to force down the throats of the Africans a medicine 
that he thinks good for them. “It is not the best way to treat 
Africans, whose minds are not so instinctively attuned to ideas 
of natural leadership as is his own.” It will be seen that Sir 
Frank has taken another long jump out of his shell. He is 
no longer considered simply as “a charming fellow.” 

7 . x 4 


It is a strange turn of events that has made the Finance Bill 
so much less exciting than Central Africa or Lords’ amend- 
ments. Nerve-wracked politicians looked forward to the second 
reading of the Finance Bill on Thursday much as the sand- 
burnt traveller approaches an oasis. The Opposition certainly 
complains that Mr. Butler offers his dates only to some, but 
there is at least a chance of shade and water for all. 

J. F. B. 
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DEFENCE POLICY 


the whole field of Western defence which followed the 

death of Stalin and the first signs of a modification of 
Communist policy. Nothing could stop the change in the mental 
attitude of individuals towards the possibility of an attack from 
the East, whether that change took the form of a wild hope that 
the danger might have disappeared altogether or of a calculated 
modification of the degree of risk. The hope, of course, still 
lacks rational justification, but the calculation is one that must 
be made. It was in fact being made, and continuously revised, 
before Stalin died, and the exercise had resulted most notably 
in a substantial adjustment of the British defence programme. 
Four months ago Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden were both using, 
repeatedly and with obvious deliberation, a single key phrase— 
that the danger of a general war had receded. They did not 
at the time give their full reasons for thinking that, and they 
have not given them since, but there was clearly a widespread 
disposition to agree with them. That disposition has been 
strengthened by the changes in Russia. 

The change of atmosphere need not necessarily be reflected 
in the actual military dispositions of the West. Indeed there 
have been strong opponents of any reductions in the defence 
programme—Dr. Adenauer and General Ridgway among them. 
The German Chancellor has gone even further, and argued that 
the period of revision in Russian policy is one to be taken 
advantage of for the improvement of the West’s defensive 
position. No soldier, looking at tht position in Europe from a 
purely professional point of view, could alter the considered 
view of General Ridgway that if the worst happened, and an 
attack from the East did come after all, the most that Western 
Europe countries could hope for would be a retreat followed 
later by a liberation campaign, which is precisely what they 
want most of all to avoid. And as to the position outside 
Europe, forces in Korea obviously cannot yet be reduced. In 
Indo-China they will certainly have to be increased. In short 
the total burden of defence cannot safely be lightened in the 
immediate future. It is an unpalatable situation to have to 
accept at a time when the possibility of a new world settlement 
has become more lively than at any time since the war, but 
it must be accepted just the same. It is just part of the situa- 
tion which is the starting point of the policy makers. 

In this situation the British Government has already taken 
certain action. It has stretched the period over which its 
rearmament programme will be fulfilled. It made this decision 
some months ago. Now the United States Government has 
decided on a similar course. President Eisenhower has 
announced a cut of $8,500m. in the Budget, $5,800 of it in 
foreign aid, and said that the American defence outlay would 
be spread over a longer period. Direct defence assistance to 
Europe will be reduced, and it will not be entirely offset by the 
proposed increase in purchases of arms and equipment in 
Britain and France. The President has made the best of it by 
referring to the obligations undertaken by the Truman Admini- 
stration as “a crazy quilt of promises, commitments and con- 
tracts’; by assuring the United States Chamber of Commerce 
that defence spending would never fall below the point where 
the United States was secure; and by issuing a warning that 
expenditure had now reached rock-bottom. From this the rest 
of the world cannot derive much comfort. Whatever the obliga- 
tions undertaken by the previous United States Administration 
are called, they were nevertheless factors which helped to 
determine the policies and expenditures of other Governments. 
The security of the United States alone is not the only factor 
in Western defence. And it is Congress rather that the Presi- 


P SHERE is no denying the relaxation of tension throughout 


dent which has the last word as to what is rock-bottom jn 
expenditure. Congress has not yet said all it has to say, and, 
as an article from Washington on a later page points out, the 
degree of persuasion which the President may be able to exer. 
cise over Congress is not yet decided. 

There is, it is true, no immediate reason why Europe should 
become despondent about all this. If President Eisenhower 
can produce some further stroke of boldness and imagination 
on the domestic side to match his great speech of April 16th 
on foreign policy it will not matter very much if some of 
his followers in the Republican party are left behind for the 
time being. They will simply have to catch up. But such a 
stroke cannot be anticipated with any confidence. After all 
the April 16th speech was not based on profound and exhaus- 
tive studies of the details of the international situation. It 
was a programme stated in terms which were comprehensive 
but which necessarily had to be very broad. American economic 
policy cannot be stated in such terms. It is the sum of a vast 
number of small and local details, many of them involving 
consideration of special pressures and vested interests. It would 
be useless even to pretend that the cuts in the Budget which 
the President has already announced are based on a precise and 
exhaustive study. It is even further beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the readjustment in the defence programme 
is the result of that most delicate of all calculations which 
concerns the objective changes in armed forces, present and 
planned, that can be justified in the light of almost entirely 
subjective opinions about the future intentions of the Russian 
Government. 

The West, in short, has taken a big risk. It did not have 
to take it. The argument that productive resources are in- 
sufficient for both defence and a reasonable standard of living 
has always lacked final conviction even in Britain. In the 
United States it makes nonsense. But the vague pressure of 
opinion, and the pent-up wish to have done with the strain 
of defence are difficult to resist. What remains now is to 
ensure that all the consequences of the risk have been foreseen. 

Not all those consequences are military. The economic con- 
sequences are looming larger every day. And in this connection 
it is most surprising of all that President Eisenhower has decided 
to yield to the political pressures from within his own party. 
He has already made it clear that he sees the dangerous adjust- 
ments that will have to be made as a result of a reduction 
in the West’s defence effort. The proposal which he made 
in his speech of April 16th for a “fund for world aid and 
reconstruction ” had its practical as well as its idealistic side. 
A sudden cut in defence expenditures might well, in the present 
conjuncture, have a serious depressing effect in the economic 
sphere. There are some signs of it already. The argument 
that such an effect has been one of the deliberate aims of 
the new Malenkov policy is too closely consistent with Leninist 
and Stalinist economics to be ignored altogether. The moral 
is not that the West must keep up armaments expenditure in 
order to maintain its economic health. It is that the transfer 
to other expenditures must not be left to take place haphazard. 
This is what the President clearly foresaw in his foreign policy 
pronouncement. It is therefore surprising that he has not 
made more allowance for it in his fiscal policy. 

The rest of the world, and particularly those parts of it 
which are faced with a chronic or recurrent dollar shortage, can 
never forget that a small recession in the United States can 
produce a large crisis elsewhere. No doubt the isolationist 
elements in the Republican Party can forget it with the greatest 
of ease. But the reasonable expectation is that the Eisenhower 
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Administration, which includes a number of very able and 
enlightened men, will act as a buffer between‘the two. It is 
therefore a little disquieting that at the very time that large 
expenditure cuts are announced—cuts which Mr. Harold Stassen 
himself has said go to the very limit of safety—the President 
should go no further than to call for a report on economic foreign 
policy. Reports take tir 2 to prepare, but it surely would have 
been possible to call for one three months ago. It would 
above all be a pity if the report came out when it was too 
late to do anything about it. 
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The rest of the world can 
make allowances for the fact that the new Republican Adminis- 
tration will take some time to get into its stride after over 


indeed must; it has no option— 


twenty years of Democratic rule in the United States. It can 
make allowances for the fact that President Eisenhower has 
a great deal to do and that his major act so far, his great 
speech on foreign policy, was worth waiting for. But it would 
be quite wrong even to suggest that it should make any 
allowance whatever for the short-sight of the least enlightened 
elements in the Republican Party. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


R. MALENKOV’S (or somebody’s) new broom 

has in the past few weeks stirred up a lot 

of dust between the Black Sea and the Tien 
Shan. Sweeping administrative reforms have been carried 
out in Georgia, Uzbekistan, Tadzhikstan and Kazakhstan; 
and it would not be surprising if we learnt before long 
that similar measures had been taken in their sister “ republics ” 
of Armenia, Azerbaijan and Turkmenistan. The pattern 
of reform has been much the same in every case; some 
commissariats have been merged, others have been abolished 
and as a result more power has been concentrated in fewer 
hands. Whether these reorganisations were accompanied by 
purges is not clear except in the case of Georgia, where they 
were. A similar process has been at work in Latvia and 
Estonia, where in some cases Russians have taken over 
Ministries from the Balts who held them under Stalin. The 
purpose of all this is self-evident and, from Moscow’s point of 
view, sensible, and at this long range the changes do not seem 
particularly seismic. But within the little sub-oligarchies whose 
structure has been so brusquely dismantled anu rearranged, 
these events must bulk very large indeed: many strange 
rumours, many false hopes must be running out from places 
like Tashkent and Tiflis to the tribesmen in the deserts and the 
mountains. No doubt everything will go on much as before 
after an interlude of slight confusion; but in territories, like 
Russian Central Asia, where communications are bad, any 
shock felt at the centre of tyranny is sometimes registered, 
briefly, as a convulsion at the periphery. 


The Three Lieutenants 


To volunteer to go and fight in Korea when you are only 
serving on the reserve seems to me a very sporting thing to do, 
and in a sort of way it makes it better if you have to pretend, 
for the benefit of your employers and your parents, that you 
aren't volunteering at all, but have been called up and are going 
much against your will. It can now, as they say, be revealed 
that this was done last year by three young R.N.V.R. officers 
of 1832 Squadron R.N.A.S., which is based at Culham. They 
were Lieutenants Timothy Adkin, Jocelyn Buxton and Ralph 
Clarke, and they got back to this country some time ago 
after six months’ service (four of them operational) in, or rather 

and over, Korea. They were all in H.M.S. Ocean, and 
Adkin and Clarke were flying in the patrol which shot down 
the first MiG to be destroyed by British aircraft. Clarke's 
fighter was hit in this action. The British are at all times ready 
to be tempted from their office stools by almost any distraction; 
but it’s a long time since | heard of young men interrupyng 
their careers and going off to do battle in foreign skies in such 
a downright Hentyish manner. 


Key Men 

This—talking of volunteers—is a season at which 
Territorial units are apt to receive letters from employers 
asking either that Private Snooks should be excused altogether 
from doing his fifteen days in camp, or else that he should 
do them at some other time. The bigger the employer, and 
the slenderer his justification for making the request, the less 


felicitous in my experience is its wording. It is not merely, 
the employer generally implies, the dollar-earning potentialities 
of his own massive concern which will be hamstrung if Private 
Snooks is press-ganged for the first two weeks of August; the 
whole—nay, the “ overall” economic policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government will be sabotaged and set at naught. The most 
typical letter that has so far come my way this year is from 
a nationalised industry. The Railway Executive (Western 
Region) points out that, in addition to Private Snooks who is 
in my battalion, there is another clerk in the same railway 
depdét who has been called up for training with the Emergency 
Reserve during the same fortnight. “The loss of these two 
units [sic] to us out of a small staff,” says the Railway 
Executive, “ will be severely felt. with also two other Clerks 
away at the same time on Annual Leave.” I sympathise with 
the Railway Executive, whose “two other clerks ” probably 
made their holiday bookings, and paid a deposit on them, 
last year, and whose duties do not include a detailed study 
of the problems involved in creating a reasonably efficient 
reserve army. But I sympathise much more with Private Green, 
whom I went to see last week in response to a personal request 
for exemption from annual training. Not long after his 
National Service in Malaya his father died, leaving him in 
sole charge of his mother and a small but well-run piggery. 
“O.K. sir.” he said, admittedly without enthusiasm, when we 
parted. “If I can’t get anyone to lend a hand while I’m away, 
that’s that. But I'll do my best.” 


Nice to Know 

A kind reader in Kent has sent me a document calculated 
to reassure immensely anyone who is having servant-trouble. 
The Anti-Communist Guardian (“For God, Queen and Empire. 
Under Distinguished Patronage”) says that, on receipt of a 
subscription of £3, “we then continue to introduce to you 
servants such as you request and we do so until you are suited. 
It matters not,”” adds Mr. G. de Courtenay, the General Secre- 
tary, in a spacious way, “if you seek one or fifty.” Accom- 
panying this offer is a copy of Voice of Freedom, the journal 
of what is clearly a most militant organisation. In this are 
printed a number of personal messages from _the eminent, 
wishing the Anti-Communist Guardian well. The cordiality 
with which these blessings are bestowed varies from manly 
fervour in the case of General Sir G. Le Q. Martel to a cautious 
benevolence on the part of other public figures. Of these I 
thought Sir Cecil Wakely the most happy in his choice of 
phrase; he wrote: “It is nice to know that we are fighting 
against the powers of darkness.” 


Weak on Parasangs 

I have long held the theory that my compatriots, for reasons 
beyond conjecture, are extraordinarily bad judges of distance; 
so when I passed, at the south entrance to the Zoological 
Gardens, a solid, handsomely painted notice which said: “ To 
the Main Gate. First Turn Left 150 yards,” I rather officiously 
took the trouble to pace out the distance to the first turn left. 


It is 270 yards (approx.). 
STRIX. 
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French West Africans 


By THOMAS HODGKIN 


“ OUR British policy in West Africa is detestable,” I 

was told by the elderly French lawyer (with an Indo- 

Chinese background) in Fort Lamy. I asked him what 
he thought of French policy. “ French policy is only a little less 
detestable.” However at Dakar I met a young French admini- 
strateur who said he saw no reason why anyone should make a 
fuss about the granting of self-government to the Gold Coast 
or Nigeria. “ After all, if the Africans here were to demand 
self-government they would be bound to use the French 
language in order to do so; and they would begin with a 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, on the French model. It 
would show how far they had gone in absorbing French civilisa- 
tion—and that is what we claim to be here for.” The views of 
the French on British West African politics fall roughly into 
these two classes; the prospect of self-governing African 
Dominions emerging in the Gold Coast and Nigeria is regarded 
either as a deplorable abdication or a fitting climax. 

Very much the same controversy goes on about post-war 
developments in French West‘and Equatorial Africa. To many 
of the old school of French officiais and business-men the grant- 
ing of citizenship in 1946 to the entire population of French 
Africa, their representation in the French Parliament, and the 
extension of the franchise to all “ chefs de famille” and “ méres 
des deux enfants, vivants, ou morts pour la France,” was prema- 
ture and unwise, “ une grande gaffe”’ as one headmaster, with 
twenty years in West Africa, put it. But the younger generation 
of administrators on the whole approves these measures of 
political advance. French post-war policy, as they see it, has 

rovided an intelligent antidote to nationalism. How much 

tter that West African political leaders should become 
parlementaires, spend a good part of the year in Paris, and learn 
the subtle and difficult game of metropolitan politics, than that 
they should stay at home, with no adequate outlet, to become 
frustrated and anti-French. Thus, technically, the post-war 
system is wholly dependent upon good air communications— 
for an African parlementaire, if he is to do his job properly, 
must be able to attend meetings in Paris today, Dakar 
tomorrow, Bamako or Abidjan the day after, and visit his 
constituency at the week-end. 

How do Africans regard French policy ? Outside Togo— 
where the nationalism of the Ewe people, split between French 
and British Trust Territory and the Gold Coast, has given rise to 
a Macedonian situation—there is pretty general acceptance of 
the French Union. “ Moi, je suis francais” said Joseph Soya, 
a Fulani railway official from Conakry, returning from Paris 
third-class on the boat (having sent his wife ahead by air). 
“Why don’t the Americans learn to govern their own negroes 
properly, instead of trying to teach us Frenchmen how to 
handle Tunis and Morocco?” While Soya is perhaps 
uncritically Francophil, even radical African politicians do not 
attack the basic relationship which binds French West Africa 
to France. The Rassemblement Démocratique Africain, 
during the period when it was apparenté to the French 
Communist Party, described as “ calumny ™ the view that it was 
separatist and anti-French. “ We know too well what the pro- 
gress of humanity owes to the France of the Renaissance, of 
the Enlightenment, and of the Revolution; the France of 
Vercingetorix and Joan of Arc, Descartes and Diderot, 
Montesquieu and Voltaire, Turgot and Saint-Simon, Moliére 
and Balzac, Robespierre and Saint-Just, Victor Hugo and 
Anatole France, Pasteur and Paul Langevin, Péri and Estienne 
d’Orves, Jaurés and Maurice Thorez.” The difference of idiom 
reflects a difference of political attitudes. It would be sur- 


oe. to find a left-wing nationalist in Nigeria expressing 
is indebtedness to the traditions of British radicalism—from 
Caractacus to Harry Pollitt. 

But the fact that they accept the idea of the French Union 
does not mean that French West African leaders cease to be 
Africans. Though the dominant parties in the Moslem North 
—Mauretania and Chad 


are Gaullists in outlook, and the 
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Socialists control the municipality of Dakar and have their 
following in other large towns, one has the impression that 
much of this is only skin-deep. The popular support enjoyed 
by Senghor in Senegal, Houphouet in the Ivory Coast and 
Boganda in Oubangui-Chari depends on the fact that these 
men seem to symbolise African aspirations—just as much ag 
Nkrumah in the Gold Coast. Indeed it is part of the réle of a 
politician in French West Africa to live at the same time in two 
worlds—the French world of party manoeuvre and philosophical] 
debate and the African world of ground-nut prices and 
ceremonial. 

Léopold Cédar Senghor and Kwame Nkrumah would make 
a reasonable subject for a Plutarchian comparison. Senghor 
broke with the Socialists at about the time when Nkrumah broke 
with the United Gold Coast Convention, and, like Nkrumah, 
organised his own party, the Bloc Démocratique Sénégalais, 
one main object of which was to win the support of the Sene- 
galese farmers and the workers in the shanty-town of Medina, 
Like Nkrumah he succeeded; B.D.S. defeated the Socialists in 
the 1952 elections. Senghor is himself a many-sided man— 
professor at the Sorbonne, deputy in the French Parliament, 
representative of the Frénch Union at Strasbourg, member of 
the Grand Conseil and the Senegal Assemblée Territoriale, poet 
and literary critic, who has translated a number of Wolof folk 
poems into French. Philosophically he is a Socialist. (‘ Nous 
disons révolution, mais non révolte”’ is the slogan of the B.D.S, 
newspaper Condition Humaine.) He disagrees with nationalism 
—and therefore, superficially at any rate, with Nkrumah—on 
the ground that it is an ideology which is out-of-date in an 
atomic world. But his own principle—the full equality of 
Africans with Frenchmen within the French Union—seems 
to lead him in somewhat the same direction. Further ahead he 
conceives of “ Eurafrique ” 
terms of equality with a united Africa. These ideas he expounds 
with great lucidity, and in beautiful French, to large crowds of 
artisans and shopkeepers, farmers and clerks; the party leaders 
beside him in magnificent Wolof gowns, the women’s com- 
mittee at his feet, with their black peruques, heavy gold 
ornaments and B.D.S. green silk dresses. 

After one such meeting we went on late in the evening to a 
“tom-tom ” in Medina, organised by the women’s committee, 
who reappeared in force, even more gorgeously dressed. The 
hall was hung with green favours and flags, crowded with 
B.D.S. supporters, men and women, like a Lancashire working 
men’s club on a Saturday night. The drummers beat their 
drums, and one of the younger and prettier members of the 
women’s committee danced—a restrained and elegant dance. 
The griot, after putting a few facts about.the company down in 
his notebook, began a long bardic song. He praised B.D.S.; 
he praised Senghor; he praised Maitre Boissier-Palun (a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, President of the Grand Conseil, and one of 
the B.D.S. party leaders); he even praised us smaller fry. 
When he had finished, members of the audience handed up to 
him money and jewellery (whether for him personally or for 
party funds was not quite clear), and Senghor replied in Wolof 
for the visitors. ; 

There is no one political party which dominates French 
West Africa. The nearest approach to such a party is the 
Rassemblement Démocratique Africain which, at the height of 
its influence, from 1947 to 1949, stood for “la lutte contre 
colonialisme.” In effect this meant “la lutte contre l’administra- 
tion,” and the Administration replied with a policy of 
repression, breaking up its demonstrations and imprisoning its 
leaders. One result of repression, and of the split between 
Left and Right within R.D.A., was a change of strategy. The 
moderates, led by Felix Houphouet-Boigny, a planter and 
chef de canton, with a large popular following in the Ivory 
Coast, defeated the radicals, led by Gabriel D’Arboussier, a 
former administrator and Marxist intellectual. In an effort 
to make itself respectable, R.D.A. dropped its connections with 
the French Communist Party, and became apparenté to the 
party of M. Pleven, the Union Démocratique et Sociale de la 
Résistance, while in West Africa itself it abandoned. the policy 
of struggle for one of “ collaboration.” It remains the only 


~a united Europe, associated on’ 
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party which tries ‘to maintain an organisation throughout 
French West and Equatorial Africa. But its actual strength 
is patchy. In the French Sudan, for example, it is well organised 
and led by a capable team: Mamadou Konate, its President, 
a deputy, who is known and respected in the remoter villages; 
Modibo Keita, the Secretary, an intelligent young teacher, who 
Jast session acted as President of the Assemblée Territoriale 
(which has to vote the budget of the French Sudan), and 
handled its meetings with skill and tact; Haidara Mahaman, 
an energetic senator from Timbuktu, the dominant personality 
in that region, whose photograph you see hanging in the houses 
of Timbuktu’s leading citizens. 

For these men too the central issue is equality, not self- 
government. ~ En principe we are French citizens, on a basis 
of complete equality with Frenchmen. Therefore we want also 
practical equality. In France responsibility for local govern- 
ment rests, in the main, with the people’s elected representa- 
tives: here the Commandant du Cercle and his nominees, the 
chiefs and the notables, are all-powerful. la French West 
Africa we have only twenty deputies and twenty senators for 
our population of seventeen million: this means that, in com- 
parison with Frenchmen, we are grossly under-represented in 
the French Parliament. Real political equality is impossible 
without economic equality: if we are ever to become the 
economic equals of Frenchmen, we need more wells for our 
cattle, more local industries, better communications and 
universal education.” Claims for the present are strengthened 
by a reference back to the past. These men gain confidence 
from the knowledge that it was their ancestors. the Soninke, 
Malinke and Songhai peoples, who built the ancient civilisa- 
tions of Ghana, Mali and Gao. In spite of the differences in 
their approach, they are also deeply interested in current 
developments in British African territories, and better informed 
than one might expect. One is vigorously cross-questioned— 
not merely about the Gold Coast and Nigeria, but also about 
Kenya and the Rhodesias. And they are puzzled, as indeed 
are the French, by what seem to them to be the two faces of 
British policy in Africa—the western and the eastern. 


The First Hundred Days 


By ROBERT TOWNELEY 


HE first hundred days of President Eisenhower’s admini- 
stration have been remarkable not for what he has done, 
which is strikingly little, but for what he has tried to do, 
which is revolutionary—-namely to work out a new relationship 
with Congress. If he succeeds, President Eisenhower's 
first hundred days will become as celebrated as the opening 
of the Roosevelt era in 1933, when presidential requests, 
messages, executive orders sped down Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House with a rapidity and a velocity that 
knocked the Capitol into a state of concussed submissiveness. 
It took half a decade for Congress to recover. When the 
recovery came, however, it was like a nerve coming back to 
life after a local anaesthetic—-a dull nagging ache; and from 
1938. when the first anti-Roosevelt coalition was formed, 
onward to January 20th, 1953, Congress has fought step by 
step to win back the authority and prestige knocked from its 
paralysed grasp in the cold panic-stricken days of the depression. 
In the weeks that have followed the last inauguration, Con- 
gress’s fifteen years of struggle have been rewarded. For the 
first time for twenty years it has been the Legislature and not 
the Executive which has proved its strength. Certainly if the 
first hundred days of Roosevelt marked the high-water mark 
of presidential authority, the first hundred days of Eisenhower 
have seen Congress enjoying an unaccustomed expanse of 
power that seems at this juncture to have no visible boundaries. 
In one respect, however, the two periods are identical. Congress 
in 1933, and the President in 1953, were both convinced that 
they needed the other branch of government so badly that they 
were prepared to ignore the great conflict built into the con- 
stitution between the two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
White House and Capitol Hill. Congress in 1933 needed the 
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presidential drive to fight the depression; Mr. Eisenhower in 
1953 is convinced that only with the willing co-operation of 
Congress can he successfully grapple with the challenges of the 
cold war. The question being asked in Washington, however, 
is whether the President in the months and years ahead will live 
to regret giving Congress so much leeway at the start, in the 
same way as Congress lived to regret so bitterly the ascen- 
dancy Roosevelt gained over it in the same brief but 
immensely important formative months. 

This is one of those questions with which commentators 
tease themselves unnecessarily, for Mr. Eisenhower had no real 
alternative. To do otherwise would have split the Republican 
Party, and, despite much naive expectation, there was never 
really any serious reason for supposing that the first Republican 
President for twenty years would use his sojourn in the White 
House to preside over the liquidation of the GOP. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, for exampie, has been urged by many. of his liberal 
admirers here to take a stand against Senator McCarthy, who 
has chosen to redouble his activities since the: new President 
assumed office. He has been urged to exert pressure on Con- 
gress to resist the current movement towards higher tariffs, 
which is gaining ground with a frightening momentum. And 
the developing pattern of events in the Far East has seemed to 
many to require policies from the White House that would 
almost certainly run counter to the deeply-ingrained prejudices 
of the Republican China lobby. 

No Republican President, 
antagonise Senator McCarthy, who 
large following in the country but also controls several 
extremely important congressional committees, without 
whose support presidential policies might well be delayed and 
weakened. Nor could he reasonably be expected to clash with 
the vocal mid-western bloc of high protectionists in Congress, or 
with the powerful China lobby from the west coast led by 
Senator Knowland, the chairman of the Senate Policy Com- 
mittee and a man of immense political power. As a result, in 
all three fields, the President has rigidly eschewed treading 
on congressional toes. Mr. McCarthy has been treated with 
enormous circumspection; on the occasion of the Senator's 
most flagrant provocation over the Greek ships, the President 
actually rebuked Mr. Stassen, a member of his own team, for 
his outspoken denunciation of the Senator's methods. On 
tariffs Mr. Eisenhower has modestly asked for a one-year 
extension of the Reciprocal Trade Act without major modifica- 
tions, but at the same time placated Congress by agreeing to the 
appointment of a notorious protectionist to the _ tariff 
commission. 

The only field in which the President has been able to 
establish what look like being bold new policies is where the 
feeling in Congress is temporarily quiescent, namely over fiscal 
and economic policies. In decontrolling the economy while 
retaining the concept of long-term planning, he has pursued 
policies which have full Republican and at least a modicum of 
Democrat support. Here he has shown the genuine Eisenhower 
touch, managing to pursue an empirical course that has 
triumphantly avoided the stale issues of the New Deal; decon- 
trolling prices and wages, for example, but at the same time 
retaining emergency controls; withdrawing the Federal Govern- 
ment from certain fields but simultaneously promoting the 
Federal Security Agency to cabinet status as a guarantee of his 
belief in social security. 

It is not yet fully appreciated, even in Washington, how 
deliberately and systematically the new Administration is 
attempting to work with Congress. Mr. Sherman Adams, the 
President’s chief assistant in the White House, has made the 
policy quite clear. “For the first time in history,” he said 
recently in a speech, “the Congress is being treated by the 
executive branch as the co-equal partner in government that 
the Constitution intended it to be.” The President’s efforts 
are symbolised by the regular and frequent luncheons which he 
is holding to enable him to meet on a personal basis every single 
Representative and Senator, Democrat and Republican alike. 
This effort at personal liaison, which absorbs an enormous 
amount of his time, is unprecedented. 
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It is hard to say how it is all working out. Certainly Senator 
Taft, the Republican majority leader, appears to be proving 
considerably more co-operative than might otherwise have been 
the case. At times, as he expounds Administration policy in 
Congress against Republican “* backbenchers,” he seems almost 
to be filling the réle of President Eisenhower’s prime minister. 
Over Mr. Bohlen’s nomination as ambassador to Moscow all 
the Republican leaders swallowed their own thoughts about 
Yalta and rallied behind the President, as if they felt some kind 
of cabinet responsibility for a Republican President’s choice. 
Against such a coalition of President and Congress leaders, 
Senator McCarthy and his wild friends were vocal, menacing 
but at least temporarily impotent. It was enough to encourage 
the more optimistic to hope that Eisenhower might ultimately 
deal with McCarthy as Roosevelt dealt with Huey Long—first 
isolate, then blockade and finally, with legal assistance, crush. 
It is worth remembering that the Department of Justice’s file 
on the Senator is still very much open. 

The Bohlen case, by itself, is not a reliable guide to the treat- 
ment which the President may expect at the hands of Congress. 
It was an isolated stand by Republican leaders, and required 
no sacrifice of Republican prejudices. Their reaction when 
the Administration touched a real nerve centre came sharply 
and instantaneously after Mr. Dulles produced some “ think- 
ing aloud ” on the possible lines of a settlement in the Far East. 
The very next day the White House was bombarded with 
Congressional protests, and announced that no such plans were 
envisaged. 

Clearly, however, President Eisenhower did not 
expect his policy of conciliating Congress to bear ripe fruit 
in a hundred days. It is a long-term policy aimed at establish- 
ing a mutual trust that will in time allow the Executive the 
maximum possible flexibility in foreign and domestic policies. 
But maximum flexibility does not and cannot mean more than 
a shade of movement from the dead centre imposed on President 
Truman by congressional obstruction. President Eisenhower 
will never, for example, be allowed much freedom to lower 
tariffs. It is also highly unlikely that he will ever be given much 
leeway to negotiate with Communist China. The days of 
foreign aid are also numbered. But in each case it is clearly 
the President's hope that, if he allows Congress virtually every- 
thing, it may allow him at least something in return. 


Riding on the Engine 
By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


HEN I was a boy I would stand, as often as I could 

manage it, at the far end of No. 13 platform at Euston 

or No. 2 at Crewe, watching intently how the traffic 
was worked. When the new or the relieving engines backed 
down on to the trains, I would gaze upon the driver and 
fireman with envy. At those moments the chief desire of my 
life was to mount that footplate and travel with them. Now 
that I have become a man (or perhaps a little after that, for 
this was only a few days ago), I have at least fulfilled that 
ambition. On one day I travelled on the engine of the 2.30 
from Euston as far as Crewe, and on the next day I went on the 
engine of the Royal Scot from Crewe to Carlisle. More than 
that, it was from the far end of No. 13 platform at Euston that 
I climbed up into the cab of the first engine, and from the north 
end of No. 2 at Crewe that I joined the crew of the other. 
I felt a little like Sir Winston Churchill when he said that life 
had no further ambitions to offer him, but I also felt a little 
embarrassed to see that each of my youthful points of vantage 
was occupied by a horde of small boys who now looked upon 
me with envy. 

Riding on a footplate is, and ought to be, uneventful; it is 
only what thousands of men do every day. And yet it is 
fascinating, and at bottom, I think, the fascination lies in this— 
that, though you are after all doing one of the most ordinary 
things in the world, riding on a train over a most familiar 
route, yet it is no longer a normal experience because you see 





it all from an entirely different vantage point. Inside the train 
the gradients are unnoticed unless they are particularly long 
and arduous; on the engine you actually see them coming 
and watch the driver taking the appropriate action to get 3 
good run at them. The ordinary traveller is much concerned 
with what makes for his comfort. Can he get a corner seat 
near the dining-car ? How full and how hot (or cold) is the 
train going to be ? On the engine you have a curious sense of 
complete detachment from the train you are pulling, and are 
almost ostentatiously unconcerned with what goes on inside it, 
The only thing that interests you about it is how many coaches 
there are and what their weight is. 

Tunnels, too, are entirely different. I have been through the 
Leighton Buzzard tunnel more times than I can remember in 
the train, and was always entirely unaware that there was 
anything special about it. On the engine, just before we 
entered it, the fireman carefully shut the firebox doors and put 
on the blower, and both he and the driver made peremptory 
signs to me that I was to cover my eyes. Afterwards they told 
me that the tunnel, though short, was a very special one. 
On the down fast line it is a single-bore tunnel, and if you run 
through it at high speed you create a tremendous blast, which 
has sometimes been known to shatter the glass of the look-out 
windows, and even cause a blow-back from the furnace. You 
could travel over the line inside the train every day for a year 
without finding out a thing like that. 

Being held at signals, too, is much more irritating on the 
engine than it is in the train. On that day the engine of the up 
Merseyside Express had failed near King’s Langley, and this 
involved a piece of tricky and extemporary shunting which had 
to pass over our line. So we were stopped some five miles short 
of it. The driver looked at his watch with irritation. “Get 
down and go to the box and see what’s wrong,” he told his 
fireman. In a minute the fireman came back with the news, 
and we waited for nearly twenty minutes. The driver kept 
his eyes glued to the signal, and when at last it was raised and 
we could get started again he said gloomily, “ Oh well, that’s 
torn it. We're bound to be late now.” For several miles we 
crawled from box to box, stopping for a moment at each one, 
and then we came across the offending engine of the Mersey- 
side, a Pacific of the Princess class, standing crippled in a 
siding. The driver took one look at it. “ 6207,” he said with 
a gloomy kind of triumph. “ Of course it would be that one ! 
That’s the engine that went .off the line at Weedon eighteen 
months ago, and fell down the bank with me inside her. Two 
months off sick, and nine on light duty that cost me, and I was 
lucky at that. God save me from ever having to drive the 
so-and-so thing again.” 

Some passengers in the train were no doubt fretting them- 
selves by this time, but the irritation on the footplate was of a 
quite different order. from theirs. After that we went so fast 
that but for the Rugby and Stafford stops we might almost 
have made up half the time we had lost. The engine swayed 
and rocked; if you stood up you had to hold on to one of the 
stays. The noise was tremendous. No speech was possible, 
not even a shout, and when I got off at Crewe I was almost as 
deaf as I was dirty. 

The engine which had deafened me and plastered my face 
with coal-dust was a 4-6-0, a newly-converted Royal Scot, and 
so for all practical purposes a brand-new engine in very good 
condition. But next day I went on from Crewe to Carlisle 
with the driver and fireman of one of the giant and massive 
Pacifics which are called after duchesses and cities. This one, 
the City of Bristol, had come through from Euston on the 
Royal Scot, and was due to run from Crewe to Carlisle without 
any stop. The amount of difference made to the comfort of 
riding in the cab by that extra wheel underneath it was 
astonishing. At ninety miles an hour you could stand without 
having to hold on to anything. The noise was a mere whisper 
compared with the racket of a converted Scot at full speed. 
You could speak in a normal voice and be heard. At the end 
of the run at Carlisle I was not a quarter as dirty as I had been 
the day before. A good wash and a clean collar were this time 
all that were necessary to make me presentable. 
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The enthusiasm which this great Pacific engine stirred in me 
was fully shared by both the men who spent their working days 
driving it and others like it. Their attitude towards it was 
exactly the same as that of a good rider to his favourite horse. 
They nursed it, and they got the fulness of its power out of it. 
and they knew exactly how to do both. The fireman’s rhythm 
was the usual three-minutes firing and three-minutes rest, with 
the rest period every fifth time spent in hosing the coal, sweep- 
ing the loose coal and dust off the floor, and then hosing the 
floor. Thus he worked until we came to Carnforth, but then, 
with Grayrigg and Shap ahead, he abandoned the rhythm and 
began to build up the most tremendous fire, shovelling coal into 
it for mile after mile without once pausing. 

It was as well that he did, for we were stopped for a minute 
at Tebay, and so had to take the very heavy train up the long 
Shap bank without any chance of getting a good run at it. 
The engine did it without any particular effort, and at the top 
the pressure of steam was still so high that all the way from 
there to Penrith the steam was blowing off furiously through 
the safety valve. Once we were at the top of Shap the fire- 
man’s work was practically finished, and that was as well, for 
we had by then hardly any coal left. So he drew himself some 
hot water into a bucket and washed. He got a tie out of his 
pocket and put it on, and he took some sandwiches out of his 
locker and ate them. From London he had shovelled some 
eight or nine tons of coal, and he wasn’t even breathless. 

To watch the driver (and also the driver of the previous day) 
at his work was to realise that this was quite enough for any 
man. His rigid concentration never faltered and never halted. 
His gaze never left the line ahead. His hand was never far 
away from his whistle, and every single gang of men working 
on the line—and there were scores of gangs—were given pro- 
longed hoots of warning while we were still far away from 
them. Occasionally he gave himself a drink of cold tea out of 
a bottle, and once he ate an orange. For the rest he sat 
motionless, watching his signals and sometimes looking at his 
watch, scrupulously observing every speed restriction, such as 
the twenty miles an hour for the curve through Preston, and 
the several special restrictions to ten miles an hour where men 
were working on the track. In spite of all these, and the fact 
that we were twice stopped dead by signals, we arrived in 
Carlisle just two minutes late—a most beautifully judged 
performance. 


In Budapest 
By BRIAN GARDNER 


HE name-plate proclaimed “ Budapest,” and the curtains 

were of delicate chintz. Otherwise it looked like every 

other one of the long, flat line of Georgian houses on 
both sides of the street. It was however quite exceptional. It 
was a boarding-house, in Dublin, catering for a floating popu- 
lation of all but the Irish. 

In recent years, since and during the war, there has been 
a small but noticeable influx of Continental people to Dublin. 
They have come mainly from Eastern Europe; there are 
probably not more than a few hundred of them; and many 
seem to have settled in the vicinity of Baggot Street. The 
proprietors of this particular boarding-house, hotel or what 
you will, were an elderly Hungarian refugee and his handsome 
wife. They had come to Ireland before the war with their 
son, daughter and dog. But they left nothing behind. They 
continued to live just as they always had. For they never 
stopped to notice the light-hearted Irishman. 

Their son, who was a most bohemian baker, also lived in 
the house. This gentleman was most artistic, and would cer- 
tainiy have agreed with Boulestin that architecture was indeed 
an interesting branch of patisserie. He took great pride in 
his creations, and we were often persuaded to sample the 
latest of these. As there was also a Rumanian, a Pole and 
other Continentals, we were divided at meal-times between 
two tables —English-speaking and non-English-speaking. The 
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German tongue was for the most part employed at the nun- 
English-speaking table, but on occasions, I am told, other 
languages were heard 

Many peculiar things happened in this establishment during 
the course of the year I was there. I learnt more of the world 
and the people who live on it in that year than I ever did from 
travelling abroad. There was, despite their interminable 
arguing, a bond between them all. They were cultured and 
civilised. They were practically all Europeans. 

There was, however, bitter strife between the representative 
of one country and that of another. During a meal, which was 
always an interesting experience, one would learn that certain 
countries were superior to others; that certain episodes in 
history were not discussed; and that others very frequently 
were. These meals, quite apart from the strange dishes served 
(which I was assured were genuinely Continental), consisted 
of much high-pitched, excitable talk, much arm-flinging, stamp- 
ing, standing up and then sitting down, splutterings over soup 
and, occasionally, spitting. 

I found the most interesting member of the house to be a 
Rumanian dwarf. This dwarf had a quite astounding general 
knowledge, and was willing to discuss anything, at great depth, 
with anyone. Whenever we argued, which was often, he would 
soon go silent and say with a shrug, “ Ah well, I’m just a 
blutty foreigner, you know.” I, being English, was of course 
expected to consider myself superior. He was always (quite 
rightly) complaining of the food, and would shout at the maid 
when she brought in the tea, “ What do you think Iam? I 
am not a blutty sparrow.” He had a huge appetite. I 
remember him shovelling the food into his mouth, swilling 
it down with a gulp of tea, leaning back, belching and saying 
to me with a smile, “ Just a blutty foreigner, you know.” 

The whole house reeked of Germany and the Balkans—a 
musty smell of old furniture, strong coffee, cigars and lace. 
There were laughter and guttural languages echoing up the 
staircase; Mozart on the piano, faintly, from some distant 
corner of the house; a demonstration, on the second-floor land- 
ing, of the correct and quite definitely genuine movements of 
the old-fashioned waltz; magnificent candelabra on the mantel- 
piece, and sad nostalgic talk of days and nights in Vienna. One 
almost expected to pull aside those chintz curtains and peer 
across some grey, cobbled Strasse. And always the old 
Dresden clock relentlessly ticked away, like a symbol of time 
and a passing age. 

There was also in the house a university professor (Central 
European) living, apparently in sin, with two middle-aged 
ladies, with whom he was continually seen slipping in and 
out of the bathroom, a very anti-British Persian student and 
a dear old lady from Spain. I am aware that this may now 
sound a bit too international to be true, but there were even 
more whom I dare not mention for fear of carrying disbelief 
further. There is, however, just one—a Jew, of uncertain 
nationality, who had been a commercial agent in Kabul and 
Addis Ababa. At every meal he would tell the English- 
speakers some tale of his life in these cities, punctuated every 
now and again by a statement to the effect that he was, of 
course, a Jew, apparently in an attempt to explain away any 
abnormality we might have noticed in the story. And very 
strange stories they were. He had an uncontrollable habit 
of rocking his chair as he talked, and one day at a particularly 
emphatic point in the day’s tale he fell full-length on the floor, 
clutching deperately for the curtain as he did so. He never 
seemed to have the same confidence in himself after this 
débacle, and he left soon after. And so did L 

Although they had seen terrible hardship and were living 
in a strange Celtic land, although everything always went wrong 
for them, they enjoyed life, those blutty foreigners. But still 
after a time I became tired of that greasy food and those eager- 
eyed, sincere, arm-waving people. And how tired they must 
have become of me. 
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Three Minutes in Lethe 


By N. B. W. WIDLAKE (Clare College, Cambridge) 


HAD managed to avoid the impersonality and frustration 

of the outpatients’ department (perhaps one of the few 

advantages in being medically related) to find myself in the 
immediate and slightly claustrophobic atmosphere of the 
operating theatre. To the imaginative person the theatre can 
be the scene of an intense and dramatic struggle of doctors 
against disease, but to me at any rate, despite my morbid 
interest in operations and anaesthetics, the theatre had lost a 
good deal of its dramatic lustre, temporarily displaced by the 
knowledge that my presence there was not to satisfy my 
curiosity or a thirst for human drama, but, infinitely more 
important, to receive treatment which might manifest itself in 
the shape of the anaesthetic mask and surgeon’s knife. 

In the surgeon’s room (its equivalent on the stage is the 
green room and its function is much the same) my relative was 
reciting intimate details of my nose and antra to a large and 
placid man in green pyjamas and goloshes who was consult- 
ing, a trifle impersonally I thought, the X-rays of my nose. In 
him rested the decision which might turn the glorious sunlight 
of that spring afternoon to a night of chaos and dread. 
Apprehensively I awaited the result. Perhaps, after all, nothing 
would te necessary I thought optimistically. Perhaps it would 
only be a question of drops for my nose. 

The blow came suddenly. He quickly put down the X-rays, 
took a pair of something which looked like sugar-tongs, and 
shone a light up my nose. Was I suffering pain? Yes, I had 
to admit that. Ah! “ Well, well,” he concluded in a placid, con- 
fidential voice, “ I think we'll wash it out.” My heart sank and 
my confidence ebbed rapidly. The sentence was pronounced— 
“ We'll wash it out "—as if we had just decided to go for a walk 
or take a bus to Kew. 

There was just the question of an anaesthetic. Over that I 
was prepared to be hysterical. I had heard things about local 
anaesthetics, and besides I doubted thy courage. Into my mind 
there flitted an embarrassing scene: myself in the chair, the man 
in green pyjamas and rubber gloves poised over me with an 
instrument like something out of Cocteau, and then, at the test- 
ing moment, my collapse . . . a dash from the chair and out of 
the hospital . . . the man in pyjamas looking annoyed, my 
relative apologising profusely to his colleague for my 
cowardice. No, I wouldn't have that. My plea for gas was 
accepted, not without a twinkle of amusement in the surgeon’s 
eye. Already, I felt, my prestige was dropping. My relative 
slapped me on the back, gave me an evening paper to read, 
said that I would be fixed up in half an hour, and went off with 
the surgeon to pull out some tonsils. 

Left to myself in the surgeon’s room I immediately became 
preoccupied with my forthcoming operation. The evening 
paper held no charms. I broke out in a clammy sweat, and my 
stomach occupied itself with a series of nervy gymnastics. 
Surely, I thought, I should be lying on a stretcher, heavily 
drugged, and watched by a nurse as other people were. The 
lightness with which the surgeon and my relative treated my 
ailment didn’t in any way detract from the plain and horrifying 
fact that in half-an-hour’s time I should be prostrate on the 
operating table with all the gruesome paraphernalia of surgery 
and anaesthesia surrounding me. 

Two surgeons came into the room and asked me if there was 
any tea. Evidently they thought I was a fellow doctor, but I 
hastened to explain the situation. Ah! They looked at me 
significantly and fell to discussing a recent operation with a 
wealth of sickening detail, very little of which I understood but 
which served to undermine my morale even more. Tea came, 
and the nurse said that I could have some afterwards. 

Afterwards ! That adverb of time sounded empty and mean- 
ingless in my ears. Would there even be an afterwards, and if 
there was, what condition would I be in? That homely and 
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comfortable meal, tea, was a mocking echo of crumpets and 
frivolity and life. 

While the surgeons drank their tea, I asked them a few 
tentative questions about having my nose washed out. ] 
explained that I was having gas. What could I expect? 
sie Oh that’s luxury,” said the first surgeon. “ You won't feel a 
thing.” 

“ The surgeon has to be fairly quick,” the second said. My 
ears flapped. 

“Oh, why is that ? ” I asked with assumed nonchalance. 

“Well, you see, the anaesthetist has to remove the mask for 
the surgeon to get at the nose. During that time you're already 
coming round. But you needn’t worry. So-and-so’s very quick.” 

I knew that somewhere there was a catch, and here it was. 
I might have known, I reproached myself, that I couldn’t get 
away with it. The surgeon would probably have an off day, he 
would probably drop his instrument and have to puncture my 
nose in a hurry before I came round. Everything seemed to 
point to the fact that midway through my enforced oblivion I 
would feel a terrible pain in my nose accompanied by a good 
deal of blood, confusion and screaming. 

My gloomy meditations were interrupted by someone coming 
to the door and beckoning me. He was wearing white overalls 
and a cap very much like a chef’s. My hour had come, and with 
it increasing panic. With dragging steps I went off with my 
conductor to another room where I took off my coat and collar, 
and thence, my knees knocking with apprehension, into the 
operating theatre. The atmosphere was heavy with the smell 
of anaesthetics and the scene was even more like something 
out of Cocteau’s Orphée than I had imagined. A circle of light 
shone on to the bare operating table and lit up the masked faces 
of the attendants, while the man in green pyjamas stood by, 
enigmatic, strange and nightmarish. I felt that they were not 
just going to operate on my nose but on my soul as well and 
then wheel it away on a trolley down endless corridors for a 
téte a téte with Death herself. 

“ Up here please.” I jumped on to the narrow table while a 
nurse took off my shoes. My relative came to peer at me for 
a second and then vanished beyond the circle of light into. 
darkness. I was on my own; my last contact with reality had 
gone. I lay down flat, a rubber sheet was laid over me (for the 
blood I presumed), and I could see the man in green pyjamas 
standing by my side adjusting his headlamp. At the back 
of my head the anaesthetist blew some gas through the rubber 
tubing and asked me if I had had gas before. “ Yes,” I said 
remotely, and stared steadfastly at the theatre light. A nurse 
wheeled a trolley up to my side and someone crossed my hands 
over my stomach. Repose in death, I thought. 

“ Right. Breathe nice and deeply,” came the soothing voice of 
the anaesthetist. I could see the mask some inches from my 
face and smelt the perfumed gas hissing up the tubes. Panic 
rose in my breast and died. 

“Breathe away. Take it quite steadily.” 

Obediently I breathed deeply, determined that by the time 
the mask was over my face I would be asleep. 

“That's it. You're doing very nicely.” 

If I were the Prime Minister I would give this anaesthetist 
the O.B.E., I thought. Such a charming man, endless trouble. 
Down came the mask, and my ears were singing. Yes, the 
O.B.E. or some nice medal like that, thoroughly deserves it, 
not a moment's trouble, terribly competent. The singing was 
very high-pitched. What a long time it takes to get unconscious, 
I said to myself. But still this has really been most pleasant; 
no suffocation, nothing like that, must give him an O.B.E. 

I was still in the Prime Minister’s shoes when I opened my 
eyes with floods of tears streaming from them. The surgeon 
in green pyjamas was laughing, and I could feel two prongs 
sticking out of my nose. A minute later I was sitting up having 
my nose washed. I jumped off the table and put on my tie and 
coat. A sense of elation and relief flooded through me. It has 
really all been very simple, I was saying to myself, and yet. of 
course, not everyone can do it. At that moment I forgot the 
anaesthetist. The O.B.E. was metaphorically on my breast, and 
somewhere there was tea. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Antony and Cleopatra. By William Shakespeare. (Memorial 
Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon.) 

In studying the great, as he so often and so absorbedly did, Shakespeare 
made few allowances. You could be miscast, weak, unhappy, dis- 
tracted or deluded; you could be capable of making an exact 
analysis of your own failings and the odds against you ; you were 
entitled to a measure of self-pity. But you could not abdicate. 
if you were a great man (one of the drivers, as I think Beddoes 
put it, of this racing world) you knew that your ultimate duty was 
to go on being great. When you failed in this duty, Shakespeare's 
verdict on you was the world’s verdict, delivered with great com- 
passion and understanding but delivered, for all that, with finality. 
The play he wrote about you was reafly a rider to it. 

In this tragedy the fact of Antony’s dereliction bulks larger than 
its cause. We are nowhere seriously invited to suppose that the 
world was well lost for love, and though Cleopatra dazzles us at 
close range we are not allowed to forget that from a distance she was, 
like a more recent ruler of her country, a music-hall joke. Mr. 
Michael Redgrave conveys very well indeed Antony’s inability to 
interrupt decisively the process of his self-betrayal. He puts more 
fire, more zest for life, into the part than Sir Laurence Olivier ; and 
though he fails to discover, as Mr. Godfrey Tearle so memorably did, 
a streak of small-boyishness in the great commander’s character, he 
gives an extraordinarily fine performance. 

So does Miss Peggy Ashcroft. I suppose one of the troubles 
about Cleopatra is that, although we hear a great deal about her 
infinite variety, we get only brief glimpses of most of its facets : so 
that however brilliantly ar actress plays the part she is always liable 
to be accused of leaving something out. Miss Ashcroft presents the 
sensual, termagant queen with wonderful power and skill ; but we 
miss the sluttish and unpredictable gipsy. It is nevertheless a 
triumphant piece of acting, most moving at its climax in the last act. 

Mr. Harry Andrews is a splendid Enobarbus, and Mr. Marius 
Goring is particularly successful in his study of the cold, shrewd, 
parsimonious, fish-like Caesar. Mr. Donald Pleasence’s Lepidus— 
looking, whether by accident or design, remarkably like Field- 
Marshal Montgomery—is good, and Mr. Michael Warre makes a 
brief but very effective appearance as Menas. 

The production is a good example of Mr. Glen Byam Shaw’s 
assured but unobtrusive excellence. Since, if he goes on being as 
good as this, we shall cease to take him for granted, it may be as well 
for one critic to record his suspicion that Mr. Glen Byam Shaw is 
the best living producer of Shakespeare. PETER FLEMING, 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare. (Mermaid Theatre, 
Royal Exchange.) 

WHat was a small private theatre in St. John’s Wood has become— 
until the end of July—a large public one in the huge piazza of the 
Royal Exchange. The idea was Bernard Miles’s, but it demanded 
also much imagination from the Joint Grand Gresham Committee, 
which governs the Exchange. There is a touch of impishness about 
setting up an Elizabethan theatre, brightly decorated in crimson 
and gold and blue just where the merchants most do congregate 
whose predecessors put much energy into keeping sacred thorough- 
fares like Lombard Street, Threadneedle Street and Cornhill free 
from the lewdnesses and blasphemies of the playhouse. A little 
more impishness in the production of As You Like It would not be a 
bad thing. After his angry Duke Frederick, Bernard Miles himself 
has it, in the small part of William; Reg Varney has it—but hardly 
enough of other things needed—as Touchstone. But Michael 
Gartred as Jaques has no sharpness to him at all and muffles speeches 
that should go with a swish. The ladies are more at home. Josephine 
Wilson, once she gets into tights and trunks, attacks Rosalind with 
the proper strut and Barbara Lott makes Celia something more than 
sweet. 


Tartaffe, By Moliére. Comédie Frangaise. (St. James’s.) 

How insular our theatre has become! It seems strange now to have 
an Italian and a French company following each other and finding 
an audience at the St. James’s. Fifty years ago, or perhaps any time 
up to 1914, they could have been here together and the more cultivated 
London public could have supported both. It was nothing in the 
‘nineties for two major French companies to be playing at the same 
time, and even Manchester, now a theatrical tomb, could do justice 
to Coquelin or Bernhardt. But now the visit of the players from 








Moliére’s own house must be greeted as a special treat. It certainly 
was, in the production of Tartuffe, a relief to hear words used from 
the stage as though the actors knew precisely what they meant and 
exactly where each one belonged in relation to the others. The 
movement seems rather stilted—still tied, in spite of some innovations, 
to the traditional ** business *’ ; the gesture is more fluid than any 
Anglo-Saxon actor could hope to aspire to; the costumes are worn as 
though they were clothés, not fancy dress. Everything just so. 
Ledoux plays Tartuffe as a dome-headed, huge-eared, lank-haired 
zealot neither too terrifying nor too clownish to make his imposture 
impossible. There are a dozen readings to choose from, but Ledoux’s 
is an easily comprehensible one and makes it simpler for Louis 
Seigner to present a credible Orgon. Beatrice Bretty shows Dorine as 
a stout, white-coiffed peasant who has evidently lived in the city for 
many years, becoming more articulate all the time. Nobody in the 
cast has a visible or audible fault—not even the pretty, fair-haired 
girl who played Mme Pernelle’s servant Flipote, the personnage 
muet of scene one. As acted by Berthe Bovy, Madame Pernelle 
would hardly need a servant with anything to say, for she has a 
flow of language and a control of it even more remarkable among 
the women than Dorine’s. 


Starched Aprons. By Ena Lamont Stewart. (Embassy.) 


Ir their parts in Starched Aprons had been any more than character 
sketches Miriam Karlin and Alfie Bass might have shown themselves 
good low comedians of music-hall breed. Both have mobile faces 
and can put on Giles-ish expressions of vacuity. But without lines 
what could either do? This applies to Freda Jackson too, who could 
have got under the skin of the conventional spinster-sister, supposed 
to be the terror of all hospitals, if the author had written anything 
worth saying. Yet in an artificially ‘‘documentary’’ way the play 
hangs together—a fearful warning against female celibacy, telephone- 
operators, drunken porters, nurses who are a bit too pretty, and the 
dangers of being a hospital patient. As a play it needs treatment for 
some form of theatrical thrombosis: there are too many clots on the 
stage at once. GERARD Fay, 


ART 
The Royal Academy. 
Tue first thing recommended by the guide-books upon arrival 
anywhere is the *‘ orientation drive.’’ A rapid orientation trot 
round Burlington House, to discover in what manner this, the 185th 
summer exhibition, differs from the 184th, reveals the following 
developments. First, there is a merciful reduction of 230 in the total 
number of works exhibited ; the corollary being that pictures are 
getting bigger and that fewer of them have been ‘* skied.’” Second, 
most of the landmarks are still standing. Mr. Charles Spencelayh, 
that most endearing monument of industry, is to be found as usual 
in the Small South Room ; there are three old and two new oils by 
the Honorary Academician Extraordinary; past and present 
Presidents are represented by their full quotas. Third, the annual 
surprise occasioned by the policy of slipping in works for purchase 
under the Chantrey Bequest is provided this year by an early Matthew 
Smith—the first to be seen on these walls. This is a 1916 Fitzroy 
Street nude, based on a head-on collision between primaries and 
secondaries—a fauve work of astonishing audacity, in no way 
inferior to similar continental productions, Two other exhibits, 
already familiar, have similarly been purchased under the terms of 
the Bequest—Epstein’s early and unflamboyant bust of Mrs. 
Ambrose McEvoy and Rodrigo Moynihan’s big, clever 1951 con- 
versation piece of the teaching staff of the Royal College ‘of Art 
painting school. Fourth, though there is nothing comparable, with 
the imposing crop of art-critics of last year, there are probably more 
bishops, chancellors, mayors and governors than for some little 
time. Fifth, the sculpture is even more inferior than usual. Sixth, 
the ‘‘ modern '’ room—the shot of penicillin or the overdose of 
arsenic, according to your views—won't have much effect on the 
body academic one way or the other this year. 

It is perhaps repetitious again to single out works by Lord Methuen, 
Edward le Bas, Ruskin Spear (for his long horizontal facade of a 
pub at night), Dod Proctor, James Fitton (whose self-portrait shows 
him at ease with an unexpectedly restricted palette), William Roberts 
(for an exceptionally compact design), John Minton, Stanley Spencer 
(whose servant girl flying into the kitchen with the news of the 
miracle at Cana is ingeniously composed and, indeed, the best 
thing he has done for some time) or any of the dozen others who 
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annually leaven the Burlington House dough. They are joined this 
year by James Boswell (in unaccustomed greys and black), Christopher 
Ironside and a group of young artists who will be familiar to those 
who have studied the ‘* Young Contemporaries.”’ 


Two brave efforts at set pieces are A. R. Thompson’s ‘* The Last 
Stand of the First Battalion of the Gloucester Regiment at the 
Imjin River, 1951 ’’ and Richard Eurich’s tricksy but successful 
aerial view of human ants threading their way through the creaming 
surf to a ‘* Trawler Ashore ’’ (but oh! his rainbow in No. 540). 
The water-colours include some bold Bawdens, some swift, wet 
Pitchforths, and an admirable drawing of five black fish in green- 
rippled water in the Chinese manner by Chien-Ying Chang. John 
contributes two portrait drawings. The best things among the 
sculpture are by Siegfried Charoux (especially his head of Tshekedi 
Khama), Willi Soukop, Maurice Lambert, Karel Vogel and John 
Matthews. In the architectural room the layman is most likely to 
be interested by the drawings showing the latest revisions to the 
designs for the new Coventry Cathedral, that showing the proposed 
building to the east of St. Paul’s (not the happiest of neighbours) 
and the model of the Technical Colleges for the City of Sheffield. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


The House of Wax. (Warner.)——Battle Circus. (Empire.) 


IN this week of glorious spring weather, when the sun filters through 
newly dressed trees to dapple the temporary conveniences in the 
parks, when the hammering on the Coronation stands is drowned 
by the lusty screams of high-spirited sparrows and the lilac lamp- 
posts shimmer, everyone will be thrilled, | am sure, to know that 
three-dimensional films have improved, technically speaking, out of 
all recognition. 

The House of Wax is a highly ridiculous film about a maimed and 
maddened monster who, in 1900, was a Monsieur Tussaud of great 
renown but having lost the use of his hands (for artistic purposes) 
in a fire, now pursues his profession by strangling people, laying 
them on a slab and neatly running a layer of wax over them—a sort 
of chaud-froid really. Marked H for horrific—thereby notably 
increasing the sale of false moustaches—this picture is so determined 
to give one the creeps it promotes a deal of hilarity, not to mention 
boos for the villain, Mr. Vincent Price, and cheers for the police who, 
in a Black Maria drawn by thundering white horses, arrive just in 
time to snatch Miss Phyllis Kirk from the very lip of a cauldron. 
In another second she would have been Marie Antoinette. 


Added to the novelty of three dimensions Warner has installed 
amplifiers so that the cries of victims can be heard by the back of 
the neck and through the soles of the feet, yet somehow even this 
does not cause undue alarm, though admittedly it does make one 
jump. Not yet, in spite of all efforts, does one feel part of the 
proceedings. There is still a certain distortion which engenders 
queasiness and a sleaziness of background, like watered silk, which 
is unrealistic to say the least of it, but at any rate the eyes, in their 
nose-denting steel spectacles, are no longer pulled from their sockets. 
Soon, no doubt, we shall be given a 3D film which does not set 
out to tease, which is not so intrigued by its mechanics that it pays 
no heed to reason or taste ; but in the meantime we must be patient 
and applaud, as we would an amateur entertainment, all this juggling 
with objects, with corpses and ping-pong balis and chairs thrown at 
our heads. 

* * * “ 

Nevertheless it is a relief to remove the polaroid glasses and to 
stop ducking, a relief to find Mr. Humphrey Bogart and Miss June 
Allyson looking much the same as usual in an extremely good 
Korean war picture called Battle Circus. Its story is of the dawn 
of love in a medical unit, Mr. Bogart being the cynical I've-been- 
here-before doctor and Miss Allyson the dewy-eyed nurse. It sounds 
corny, but in point of fact the dialogue, adapted by Mr. Richard 
Brooks, the film’s director, from a story by Mr. Allen Rivken and 
Miss Laura Kerr, is both adult and charming. The picture also 
memorably places on record the devotion of the U.S. military 
medical service to its duties, indispensable, unglamorous and utterly 
fatiguing. The terrible labour involved in transferring a field hospital 
from one place to another is stated m bald documentary terms, 
the striking of the tents alone being in the nature of a military opera- 
tion ; and there is one particular episode when the wounded have to 
be carried over rough country on stretchers, some of them being 
given blood transfusions meanwhile, which is agonisingly plausible. 
Mr. Brooks takes no sentimental view of either love or war. Nota 
soldier of his dies leaving a message for Mum, no mention is made 
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of country or Cause, not a flag is waved, not an axe is ground. In fact 
at the end Miss Allyson admits that though once she knew exactly why 
she had joined up, now she hasn’t a notion. ‘* I haven’t a thought in 
my head,”’ she says. ‘* That means you’ve become a true veteran.” 
says Mr. Bogart wryly. ‘ 

_ Delightful and humorous at times, harsh at others, this picture 
is beautifully balanced, Mr. Keenan Wynn and Mr. Robert Keith 
aiding the hero and heroine to make one forget a growing antipathy 
to war films. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


Brahms. Piano Concerto No. 2. Serkin and the Philade!phig 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. (Columbia 33CX1027,) 


Chopin. Preludes. Guiomar Novaes. Vox 120. 

Liszt. Liebestraum and Walse Oubliée. Rubinstein. HMV 
DB21567. , 
Ravel. Daphnis et Chloé. Suisse Romande Orchestra under 
Ansermet. (Decca. LXT2775.) 

Stravinsky. Piano Concerto. Mewton Wood and Residentie 


Orchestra under Walter Goehr.—Prokofiev. Violin Concerto No. |, 
Odnoposof and Radio Zurich Orchestra under Heinrich Hollreiser, 
(Nixa. CLP1160.) 

Mozart. J! Re Pastore. Agnes Giebel, Kaethe Nentwig, Hetty 
Pluemacher, Werner Hohmann, Albert Weikenmeier and Stuttgart 
Tonstudio Orchestra under Gustav Lund. (Nixa. PLPS553.1-2) 

Handel. Concerti for Orchestra op. 3. Vienna State Opera 
under Felix Prohaska. (Nixa. BLP305.1-2.) 





THE piano-playing is very good, although only Rubinstein’s (the 
only short-playing record in the list) is superlative. Serkin’s 
pianissimo double-octaves and legato chord passages in Brahms’s 
second movement are exemplary. His performance as a whole is 
more remarkable technically than interpretatively. Guiomar Novaes 
brings great brilliance, occasionally out of place, to the Preludes, 
The lightness and speed of Nos. 3 and 8 are dazzling indeed ; but 
they might be studies. 


The complete Daphnis et Chloé is magnificently played and 
recorded. There is much that is in neither of the orchestral suites, 
though nothing which is easily divorced from the action and scenery 
of the ballet. To follow this performance with a score is to learn 
many secrets of orchestration and to appreciate Ansermet’s unfailing 
understanding of this music. The voices (Geneva Motet Choir) 
have not the ideal sensual appeal or variety of vocal colour, the one 
serious blemish in an otherwise most admirable recording. 


Stravinsky’s neo-classical piano concerto, a wind orchestra and 
percussive piano, is a historical document, perhaps something more, 
certainly well fabricated and well performed here. Prokofiev’s 
concerto, of only a few years earlier date, seems naive in comparison. 
The solo part, lyrical rather than brilliant, is played with great 
sympathy and finesse, and the thin, clear orchestration (which earned 
the work the then pejorative adjective ‘* Mendelssohnian ’’ on its 
first appearance in Paris in 1923) is charming and effective. 


Mozart’s nineteen-year-old opera is a bold undertaking for 
modern singers, for it demands nothing less than perfect smoothness 
and flexibility of voice and unfailing (though not greatly varied) 
beauty of tone. The plot is negligible, but Nixa sensibly print the 
text, parallel English and Italian—though with many misprints—on 
the two sleeves. All the singers acquit themselves well; style is 
good, and the voices are all pleasant, although I doubt any but 
Kaethe Nentwig’s satisfying the composer’s own standards. The 
chief fault with all the singers is their diction, which is perfectly 
unintelligible without the text and not easy to follow with it. The 
orchestral playing is refined and lively. 


Handel’s six concertos for orchestra, which used to be called 
** oboe concertos *’ because of the predominance of oboe tone, are 
a mixed bag. All but No. 1 are suites, that is to say sets of (generally) 
four dance-movements treated with much variety and original.ity— 
as well as Handel's splendid sunny vigour—in the grouping and 
dividing of instruments. The ‘* Alexander’s Feast ’’ concerto, 
incidental music or overture to the oratorio of 1736, is still more 
impressive, with a first movement which might belong to a two-violin 
concerto and a Largo which is only rivalled by the Adagio of No. 5. 
The playing is excellent, though the oboe tone becomes slightly 
monotonous to modern ears and might have been varied with more 
imagination. MARTIN Cooper. 
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Matthews Hero 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


[ rained all Thursday, not in a downpour which runs off the 

bone-dry earth and is lost, but in the steady drizzle which 

softens turf and at last seeps through to the soil. This, 
we said, will suit him fine. When the ground is hard, especially 
at Wembley, a football is as wayward as a gambolling lamb, so 
that even the truest eye and the surest foot will misjudge its 
frolics. But on a soft ground the player and not the ball will 
be the master. Another few hours of this, we said, and we shall 
see him, perhaps for the last time, at his very best. 

When it continued to rain all Friday we were not so sure. 
The Wembley turf, of course, could take all this and more 
without squelching. But could Wembley’s Cup Final atmos- 
phere take bedraggled favours, streaming mackintoshes, rain- 
soaked caps, sodden feet and still survive ? Such things are an 
expected part of earlier rounds, but the Final is football's May 
Day, demanding, and usually getting, the sun. How typically 
perverse of fate if the setting for this Final, of all Finals, were 
spoiled ! But Saturday came in gay and sparkling. After all 
it was to be a day for Maypoles and not mackintoshes. It was 
to be a day for Matthews. 

Cricket has produced many national heroes-——mortals touched 
with divinity. It was not Gloucester or Sussex or Hampshire that 
we went to see. We went to see Grace and Ranjii and C. B. Fry 
and Hobbs just as today we go to see Hutton, not Yorkshire. 
Even if we never saw them at all, we knew them. Their art, 
their achievements, their idiosyncrasies were our personal posses- 
sion, a part of our personal and affectionate pride. But until 
now football has produced no such heroes. There have, of 
course, been great footballers—Billy Meredith, | Steve 
Bloomer, “ Billie ” Dean, Alec James—but they were not house- 
hold names or personalities. 

Now, at last, a footballer has become a national hero, not 
placed on a pedestal in some distant temple but imagined, with 
Grace and Ranjii and Fry and Hobbs, into all our living-rooms 
at home. Stanley Matthews’ successes have become our joy 
and his failures our sorrow. His name has become a magic. 
which for the moment can still a child or stir an old man, which 
even on the bitterest day can draw nearly all of us from our 
firesides. 

Yet there is nothing remarkable about him. There ts no oddity 
about his dress, except perhaps that the laces in his boots look 
new and always are new—for Matthews’ feet and Matthews’ 
boots must be as one, and new laces play a part in ensuring that 
end. Otherwise you'll notice only that as he comes on the field 
his head is not down contemplatively but forward expectantly. 
No, there is nothing striking about Matthews. Yet on Saturday, 
when the Bolton and Blackpool teams emerged side by side 
from the dressing-room tunnel, one -hundred thousand pairs 
of eyes looked mainly at him, and there he was, fifth—or was it 
sixth ?-in the Blackpool line, coming bump, bump, bump, 
leaden-footed on to that springy turf, shoulders bent. and head 
forward, like a porter already feeling the load of baggage he 
has been sent to carry. 

Why does the whole football world and many outside that 
world look for Matthews whenever he plays ? 

Have you ever watched a lizard suddenly shoot his tongue 
at an insect? I have watched many times while Matthews 
has stood motionless with the ball at his feet and facing a barrier 
of opponents. Then suddenly there has been a stab from 
Matthews’ foot quicker than a lizard’s tongue and the ball has 
shot through some unimagined space between the forest of legs. 
Have you ever watched a dragon-fly, how it hovers in one spot 
with its wings vibrating and then apparently, without changing 
gear, darts away at top speed? Many times I have seen 
Matthews, the ball as ever at his feet, hemmed in by a watchful 
opponent. There has been no room to move so Matthews has 
hovered, his whole body vibrating. while his opponent watched. 


Suddenly Matthews has made his dart to the right, and his 
opponent has darted with him. It is only seconds later that 
we and his opponent see that Matthews has in fact darted to 
the left. Have you ever watched a racehorse lope along until 
at a touch from his jockey he streaks away from the field ? 
Time and again } have seen Matthews loping down the wing, 
apparently no more conscious of the ball he is dribbling than 
of the boot he is wearing. His head is up now, looking for a 
friend in position, watching the swarm of opponents scurrying 
back to bar his path. Suddenly, just when the circle of oppo- 
nents seems to be closing, Matthews has tapped the ball with 
the outside of his foot, shot through whatever gap remained 
at a speed MacDonald Bailey would envy and placed his centre 
with an accuracy which would do credit to Joe Davis. But 
I have never once seen him lose his temper, or be anything but 
gracious. Full backs who have floundered before his dancing 
feet, half backs who have been sent the wrong way throughout 
the game, goal-keepers who have been mesmerised into immo- 
bility will tell you after the game that Matthews is the greatest 
footballer they have ever tried to face. They'll say of him: 
* If we go into the tackle, he shoots the ball between our legs. 
If we hem him in he catches us on the wrong foot, and he’s 
in the goal-mouth before we can pull our foot out of the 
ground. If we hang back and give him room, he runs round 
us or centres over our heads. The only way to stop Matthews 
is to puncture the ball.” Above all, they will add, of this man 
who makes them look foolish every five minutes, “ He’s a gent, 
is Stanley.” It is no wonder that crowds love him; but it 
really is surprising that his fellow players love him too. 

This then is the man that nearly 100,000 spectators went to 
see last Saturday. What in fact we saw was not merely the 
greatest footballer of all time playing at the peak of his form. 
We saw the greatest footballer, suddenly and almost visibly, 
begin to glow with genius almost as if a hand had come from the 
skies and touched his shoulder. This was how it happened. 

At half time, despite injuries, Bolton were leading 2-1. They 
were the better team. Ten minutes after half time Bolton made 
it 3-1, and when, four minutes later, Matthews put a centre 
slowly along the ground, across an open goal and two Blackpool 
forwards, one after the other, missed it we felt that the match 
was over. How could a team, two goals behind, recover from 
such an appalling miss? But with twenty-two minutes left, 
Matthews sent over a high centre which spun towards the top 
far corner of the net. The Bolton goal-keeper could only 
scrape it with his fingers, and Mortensen, touching it with his 
head, had it safely home. 3-2. Then Matthews felt the touch. 
Before he had beaten opponents sometimes by craft, sometimes 
by speed. From now on he beat them by craft and speed 
brilliantly combined in the same movement. He sought the 
ball everywhere, now in the centre, now on the left wing, now 
back on his own right wing, and every time the ball touched 
his toe at least 80,000 spectators screamed in high-pitched 
expectancy. Twice he cut perfect openings, and twice more 
his colleagues failed him while the minutes ticked by. Then, 
three minutes from time, Mortensen took a free kick just outside 
the penalty area and, unbelievably, slammed the ball home. 
3-3, three minutes to go, not a seat at Wembley in use and a 
roar unbroken. With thirty seconds to go, near the half-way 
line, Taylor passed to Matthews and Matthews passed it back. 
Taylor at once sent it through to the right, and while the defen- 
ders turned Matthews flashed on to it.« A defender challenged 
him. Matthews swerved inside. Another defender hurled him- 
self in the way. Matthews cut outside him and went at great 
speed to the goal-line. Two yards from there and still at top 
speed, he privoted on his left foot and with his right sent 
back a diagonal centre; and while the Bolton defence were still 
jerking their heads from left to right, Perry put this centre into 
the net and the world exploded. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 166 
Report by Joyce Johnson 


Readers were invited to submit an extract from a new anthropology 
written by ex-ornithologists. The index would include the Crested 
Aristocrat, the Long-tailed Bore, the Redfaced Ptermagant and the 
Gutter Snipe, but competitors were free to describe any human(s) 
they liked. 

This new anthropology is obviously the work of collaborating 
human-watchers all over the country. The extracts submitted covered 
over a hundred species, but it was the Crested Aristocrat that 
attracted most attention. ‘* A dun coloured bird only to be found 
in remote corners of large estates ’’ (Frances Collingwood). ‘** Form- 
erly only observed from a distance, its habitat being set in spacious 
parks and guarded by parasites (see Sitwell and Footman). It 
now appears to have developed a more self-reliant habit, though it 
still retains the curious system of pushing the fledglings from the 
nest, sending them to be reared in colonies ’’ (Janet Hamilton). 
** Their main troubles,’’ says Guy Kendall, ‘* are due to the bills 
which they have inherited, which have proved too long for them,”’ 
and adds helpfully that there are two sub-species, ** those with 
Norman blood, and those with foreman blood.’’ James Steel was 
probably observing the former when he wrote, ‘‘ Notes : sparse.”’ 

Very little new matter was forthcoming about the Ptermagant, 
only two Gutter Snipe were seen (one in Ireland), and those familiar 
with the Long-tailed Bore tended to become repetitious themselves, 
which was not surprising. Acknowledgements and thanks, how- 
ever, are certainly due to :— 

M. E. Fossey for the Party-coloured Votecatcher: ‘‘ Haunt : 
doorsteps. Call: persistent’’; the Common Gell: ‘* Haunt: 
Promenades, especially in the vicinity of buoys ’ the Dodderer, 
** pathetically tame and unsuspecting with a plaintive cry of * Traffic, 
traffic!’ ’’; and the Tripper which ** feeds its offspring with 
unremitting attention.’’ 

John A. Newman for the McSpivvity Loafer: ‘‘ The female is 
extinct, but the male produces spiviets by removing the eggs of 
other birds. The call note is * Psst °.”’ 

R. B. Browning for the Mallard Imaginaire ** talkative and self- 
centred,’’ and the Prying Wryneck, whose ** hot breath is a source 
of annoyance and his cheek astounding.”’ 

P. M. for the Early Busfare ** usually blue-beaked,’’ the Flipping 
Day-char, ‘* not a regular species,’’ and the Bath-warbler ** found 
near running water ; not easily dislodged.’’ 

J. C. Smith for his research into Savage Tribes, including the 
Stormy Petrol, frequenting Rhodes, the Bombay Duck (a. species 
of Airfieldfare) ‘* whose eggs, laid in flight, cause destruction below ”’ 
and the Flamingo which ** utters warlike cries while seeking refuge 
in reserved occupations.’’ 

Nancy Gunter for pointing out that the Bearded Crank (Eccentricus 
Hirsutia) is no relation to the Shaggy Dogtail. E. I. Hughes for 
the Short-frocked Chirrupwit. He has apparently observed the 
ritual of these female birds closely, and also seen them perching 
steadfastly on ‘* the straws in milk-shakes in milk-bars, using them 
as pivots for their eyes.’’ Walter Angus, who from the Scottish 
lowlands has been favourably placed for the study of the Nitwit. 
** Round rump (more marked in female) and stooping position on 
bicycle characterise this species,’’ he says, and has also noticed that 
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they progress in coveys of three to thirty, usually by a series of side. 
way swoops, especially when{ascending hills.’” Douglas Hawson for 
the Fairy-taled Votecatcher : ‘* During the rosette period the bird 
has a loud song with recurring themes which appear to stimulate its 
hearers to violent approval or hostility. It nests on a Curiously 
decorated platform.’ N. Hodson for the Westminster Warbler 
(Humbuggus Cantans), whose ** plumage varies from deep red to 
true blue (hence the name ‘ Polly Titian *)’’ and the Ringed Induse 
trialist (Vultur Monopolistes), ** skilful in camouflage and devisi 
measures of Protection. When discovered, displays a white feather 
and runs away, feigning injury.’’ 

And, lastly, Allan M. Laing for the Lyrebird, or Lesser Bearded’ 
Verse Warbler. ‘* Dull plumage, egg streaks on waistcoast. Hen: 
Blue stockings but no beard. Nests in attics, garrets and editors’ 
anterooms. Voice: plaintive and persistent (* Shall I read it ?* 
* Shall I read it?’”). Flight : seldom high or sustained.’’ Readers 
will also wish he had explained the weakly appearance of the Original 
Verse Warbler. 

For the three contributions printed in full below, the publishers 
are willing to pay £2 each to R. Kennard Davis and D. R. Peddy 
and £1 to R. G. Hopkinson. ; 

PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD Davis) 
The Oompah, or Common Howzat 

Summer migrant, appearing in pairs on commons and greens early in 
May. Winters in warm climates ; specimens are reported to have ‘been 
killed by sportsmen in Australia ; also found in India, S. Africa and 
the Caribbean. It has long trailing white plumage, often with what 
look like additional ruffs round neck and chest. Cheeks usually a bright 
red ; slow, dignified gait, feet turned out at a characteristic angle. 

Song : A single low call, ** ’ver,’’ repeated every few minutes, occasion- 
ally varied by a sharp ‘*‘n’baw.’’ Former observers report a loud 
** hout hout,”” but this has not been heard recently. 

Habits: lt nests among stumps, and lives on the bat, cricket, ete, 
It is a pretty sight to watch it feeding grubs to its young. It has a strong 
dislike of rain, scuttling awkwardly for shelter, and is seldom observed 


to drink water. 
(D. R. Peppy) “ 

Three members of the Secretary Bird group are known to fanciers, 
For investment purposes, the male Pin-Striped Creeper (Aaxter 
Efficiens), with its characteristic cry of ** Yes, sir,’’ ‘* Yes, sir,’’ or the 
female Once-Bittern (Pastor Primus) give the best results, especially if 
attention is paid to the distinctive ** short hand ”’ in selecting. Their 
notes are clearer than those of the elegant female—Greater Spoonbill 
(Buteo buteo); for a pet, however, the latter is preferable. Here the 
** short .hand *’ is less important. Unlike the Once-Bittern, which 
manages adequately on a shelf, the Greater Spoonbill must be kept in 
fir cotes, and rings should be placed around the talons as a precaution 
against losing. It is essentially a night bird and, as the name indicates, 
the size of the bill is a prominent feature. The bird depends chiefly on 
this bill for dressing its plumage. 

(R. G. Hopkinson) 

The Duffle-Coated Architect (see also the Lesser Bearded Architect), 
This sub-species belongs to the genus Architect, but congregates in 
rookeries in the region of Bedtord Square, remote from the rookery in 
Portland Place where the major species, the Decorated Architect and 
the Greater Knighted Architect, can be seen. It is gregarious and 
nocturnal. It is of a gentle disposition, but its attempts to build nests 
for other species to its own pattern are usually spurned vigorously by 
these latter, with traditional intransigence. Its own nests can be readily 
recognised by the box-like form, and by the presence of unexpected addi- 
tions known as ** features.’ These nests are cold and draughty. The 
body plumage of both male and female of the sub-species is identical, 
but the female can be distinguished by her shorter head-plumage and 
by the incisors, which project well over the lower lip. The species is 
clean of habit and is fully educated. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 169 
Set by Richard Usborne 

Sir Gerald Kelly said, at the Academy dinner, that when he looked 
at a fine picture he often thought of it in cricketing terms. Harold 
Hobson, in the Sunday Times of May 3rd: ‘* To Shakespeare's 
bowling this actor (Michael Redgrave) opens a pair of mighty shoulders 
and, with enormous heaving, knocks the ball for six. . Miss 
Ashcroft score(s) equally freely, but with only the slightest possible 
flick of the wrists.’’ When, in 1939, Ribbentrop went to Moscow to 
sign the fateful pact, The Times leader spoke about ** Mr. Molotov 
stonewalling to Mr. Ribbentrop’s googlies.’’ 

Describe, in cricketing terms (and criticise) one of the following : 
A Grecian Urn, Dickens’ Bleak House, The Mona Lisa, a primrose 
by a river bank, the Milky Way, a country churchyard. ~ Maxinium 
250 words. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘*‘ Competition ’’ and must be 
received not later than May 20th. Results will be printed in the 
Spectator of May 29th. 
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LETTERS TO 


British Photographers 


Sir,—Mr. Tom Hopkinson, in his review of the Coronation Exhibition 
of the Institute of British Photographers, rightly deplores the standard 
of present-day photography in Britain and comes to the conclusion 
that the photographer is to blame that photography has not established 
itself as a minor art. 

1 think that he is only partly right. 

Millions of photographs are taken every year for various purposes. 
These can be divided into three groups: (a) commercial photographs 
(which form the bulk of the exhibition in question), (b) portraits, 
(c) photographs for magazines, weeklies and dailies. I will only deal with 
the third group where I can claim to have some experience. But in 
practice the groups are not strictly separate, and standards in one 
influence those in the other two. 

Like any other human being (I deliberately avoid the word artist) 
the professional photographer has to earn his living. Therefore when 
taking a photograph or a set of photographs he hopes that these will 
be acquired by a paper and published. However it is not for him 
to decide on these two latter facts, but for the editor or art editor. 
It is their taste and liking which decide in the end what is a “ good” 
photograph and what is not, as well as whom they are going to employ 
in the future or to whom go the commissions. During the war, 
and especially in the years after, photography has become “ mechanised.” 
Nearly all editors, with very few exceptions, have taken an unfortunate 
liking to this mechanised photograph as it demands less skill in block- 
making and is easier to print. What shall the poor photographer do ? 
Either he has to give up taking photographs, as | did, or he has to 
accept the editor’s demand for this technically perfect but unimagina- 
tive picture. To convince an art editor that he is wrong and the 
photographer is right is an impossible task. 

A painter who does not sell his paintings can always go on producing 
paintings in the hope that one day he will find a buyer. Photographs, 
however, are not bought; they are used. In our mechanised age 
the employer is just as much responsible for the decline of photography 
—if not more so—as the photographer.—Yours faithfully, 

Fevix H. Man. 

304 Hood House, Dolphin Square, S.W.1. 


Stalin’s Double 


Sir,—There seems little point in Mr. Chancellor’s imaginative musings 
unless there is some substance in the supposition that “Joseph Stalin 
died outright or was totally incapacitated some time early in January, 
1953.” Mr. Chancellor has forgotten or omitted to notice that on 
February 7th Stalin had a conversation lasting three-quarters of an 
hour with the Argentine Ambassador who said he found Stalin in good 
health. About ten days later a well-known Indian figure, whose name 
I forget (was it Mr. Krishna Menon?), also had a long talk with 
Stalin and found him in good health. 

There is surely enough mystery about the Soviet Union without 
Mr. Chancellor's efforts to invent legends about Stalin’s death. If 
Mr. Chancellor had troubled to ascertain more of the evidence for 
Stalin’s survival to March Sth, he would have found less material for 
fanciful theories and less scope for creating confusion. It is indeed 
surprising that the article could have got as far as print when its 
underlying false assumptions were capable of simple exposure. 

Please spare us Stalin’s double—Yours faithfully, E. C. Dain. 

3 Greenacre Road, Shrewsbury, Shropshire. 


The Church and the Kremlin 


Sir,—In the search for reasons for the change in Russian policy, one 
fact has been completely overlooked. Ever since the gulf opened 
between Russia and the Western Powers, the Christian Church in its 
public worship and a host of its members in their private prayers 
have prayed continuously that the Spirit of God might so work in 
the hearts and minds of the leaders of East and West alike that 
peace might prevail. These prayers have been offered in the twofold 
conviction that peace is the will of God and that He answers prayer. 

it may well be that once again the Christian Church is fulfilling 
its mission as the salt of the earth and, if we are right in attributing 
the change of heart on the Russian side to the working of the Spirit 
of God, there can be no doubt as to the nature of the response which 
a Christian democracy should make.—Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN PLYMOUTH. 

The Vicarage, Sparkwell, Plymouth. 
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THE EDITOR 


Art and the Abstract 


Sir,—I am quite sure Mr. Davies does not mean us to assume that 
artists using the so-called abstract idiom do not care how ignorant 
people are over their methods. He states himself that artists and 
scholars alike have attempted (admittedly without success) to explain 
it. Mr. Davies is not much more successful. His assertion that the 
two art forms are fundamentally opposed is not valid because the 
reasons he gives are not the prerogative of any one art form. They 
are indeed, if 1 understood aright, common to all forms of fine art— 
literature, music, the visual arts, &c. 

I do not understand the reference to ‘ Buffet”—whether it is to 
an artist with whose work I am not yet familiar, or to a place. Certainly 
if it is the latter I accept Mr. Davies’ assessment of the standards 
involved, but for other reasons I deny their absence from Leonardo.— 
Yours faithfully, GILBERT SPENCER. 

Tree Cottage, Upper Basildon, Pangbourne, Berks. 


Critics Criticised 

Sir,—In a review of my novel, Enter A Player, Mr. L. A. G. Strong 
describes my style as splashy and explosive. If he would do me the 
honour of looking through my book again, he will find two distinctive 
methods of writing. Much of the time, especially in description, I am 
speaking in my own person. Then, as I think he will agree, the style is 
as smooth as any style need be. The second method is used when 
thought or experience jis seen through the mind of the writer. Then the 
style is fashioned by mood—in anger explosive, in nostalgia misty, 
in delirium disjointed. The difference between the two styles is so 
distinctive that I wonder Mr. Strong could have missed it. And yet, 
perhaps, in spite of himself he has not missed it. He says, “ The 
people are real, appearing through the haze of style much as these 
players of the day before yesterday appeared through the dimness of 
fog and gaslight.” And that is, of course, what I intended. 

As a writer—and an extremely careful one—I think it important 
that a critic should give himself time to discern not only individualities 
of style but the significance of them. If Mr. Strong considers that I ask 
too much when I suggest that he should look through my book again, 
will he accept the suggestion as the measure of my respect for his 
integrity as a critic ?—Yours faithfully, Hitpa Lewis. 

Redcourt, Derby Road, Nottingham. 


Case of the Missing Cliché 


Sir,—I have recently re-read all the Sherlock Holmes literature, only 
to find that the famous and oft-quoted remark: “Elementary, my 
dear Watson!” never occurs. In one short story Holmes refers to 
a problem as “elementary”; and in another he addresses his com- 
panion as “my dear Watson.” But the two never appear together in 
the complete classical phrase. I wonder if any Holmes expert could 
throw any light on this matter. Has the original phrase missed my 
eye, or can it be true that it was in fact never spoken ?—Yours 
faithfully, MARTIN COOPER. 
St. George's Rectory, Tower Street, Birmingham, 19. 
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A Misquotation-Spotter 


Six,—Of late the Spectator has been all too indulgent to my hobby of 
spotting misquotations. On April 3rd Mr. Maurice Cranston wrote 
that poets were “ the unacknowledged legislators of mankind.” Shelley's 
words were “of the world.” On April 10th Miss Marghanita Laski 
quoted “ Now God be praised who has matched us with his hour.” 
Rupert Brooke wrote “God be thanked.” It is understood that 
reviewers are flanked by new books and have little time for taking 
old ones from the shelf. But memory is treacherous, and the danger 
of these sense approximations is that they catch on and ride merrily 
down the years. It would be a pity if literary reviewers were to match 
the fate of our detective-story writers who have one Shakespearean 
tag between them, and that a misquotation; out of the mouths of spivs 
and sleuths come repeatedly the valiant words, “ Lead on, Macduff ! ”- 

Yours faithfully, Laura S. DEAN. 


72 Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


The Bow Group 


Sin,—The first work of research undertaken by the Bow Group con- 
cerned Colonial students in this country. The report was widely 
acclaimed as being an important contribution to this problem. Mem- 
bership of the Group consists principally of young university men and 
women graduates, who include in their armoury enthusiasm, enterprise 
and skill, but are seldom rich. The excellent reception given to their 
first report has encouraged them to undertake researches into further 
problems such as Housing Subsidies and “A _ Property-owning 
Democracy.” They work unpaid, and expenses are kept to the mini- 
mum, but, despite this, money js required for publishing the fruits of 
their work, and that is why an appeal is being launched for donations 
to a fund of which we are the trustees. We commend to your readers 
the voluntary work of this able group of young men and women, and 
in case any may see this letter, but do not receive a copy of the printed 
appeal, we would add that donations may be sent to:—-The Bow Group, 
c/o Messrs. Coutts & Co., 440, Strand, London, W.C.2. We are, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 

Henry Brooke, M.P.. Georerey Stevens, M.P., 

BARRINGTON Hooper, C.B.E., Jon SMITH. 


19 Duke Street, St. James’, S Wd 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 


France.—Although the health of .the Empress is stated to be much 
improved, all festivities and gayeties at the Tuileries have been sus- 
pended. The Emperor takes no part in public amusements, and it is 
gaid that as soon as the season is sufficiently advanced he will carry 
the Empress to the Chateau of Henry the Fourth at Pau in the 
Pyrenees, and thence to Des Eaux Bonnes. 

> * * * 


A mass in honour of “ Napoleon the Great” was celebrated at the 
Tuileries on Wednesday, in the presence of the Emperor, his Ministers, 
and great officers. 

- * * * 

By a decree printed in the Monifteur on Tuesday, the import-duties 

on three articles of colonial produce are repealed or diminished— 
“Fruits preserved on the system of M. Appert—that is to say 
without sugar or honey—are to be exempt from duty. Orange 
juice, and the juice of other fruits not specially denominated in 
the tariff, are also exempt. The duty on fish preserved in vinegar 
or oil is to be reduced from 100f per 100 kilogrammes, and the 
duty on vanille is to be reduced from 2f 50c per kilogramme 
to 1f; but in these cases it is specially declared that the first three 
of the articles thus favoured must be the produce of the 
French colonies, and that the fourth must be the produce of the 

Island of Bourbon.” 

- * . 7 


Beyond one fact we have nothing but rumours from 
Germany. The Emperor of Austria gave public audience on April 29th, 
for the first time since the attempt on his life. On these occasions 
any one can have access to present a petition. That is the fact. 
The rumours are, that there will shortly be a kind of congress of 
Sovereigns at Vienna, at which the Kings of Prussia, Bavaria, Belgium, 
and Greece, will be present. The King of the Belgians is already on 
his way to Berlin, it is said; and his visit to the German Sovereigns 
is connected with a threatening “note” alleged to have been sent 
him by Louis Napoleon, reproaching him with coldness towards 
France and amity towards other Powers. 


Germany 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


THE slope of Ty Newydd’s field that catches the morning sun has a dry 
dusty look about it today, because it is well drained. It has been 
harrowed and rolled. The small stones reflect the sun here and there 
and the appearance of the ground suggests a barren place, although it 
is one of Ty Newydd’s best bits of land. The brown carpet stretches 
to the hedge on all sides, and, except for the splash of a bit of yellow 
gorse, even the hedge seems asleep, for it is late coming into leaf this 
year. A pair of partridges flew from the pasture, and crossed the finely 
broken soil of this particular field, and once or twice a plover swept 
down and made a twisting flight close to the ground. Each time that 
I thought the plover was about to alight it turned a wing and swerved 
up over the hedge. There is something dead about a field that has 
been cultivated and awaits the green shade of a sprouting crop. Ty 
Newydd’s best ficld will be green in a week or two, and perhaps the 
partridges will be brooding in the side of the gorse. 


A Character 

When I see Jack Bach from the village on the hill, I cannot help 
but smile. He is only half the size of the average man, but stockily 
built, nevertheless. Usually he wears a cloth cap from which strands of 
black hair protrude over his eyes or his ears, according to the way he 
has clapped the cap on his head. His ancient trousers are tied at the 
knees, and his two waistcoats and jacket with bulging pockets are always 
hidden by a raincoat. When he sits down on his favourite seat in the 
inn, one can smell the earth, and, sometimes, if the sun is shining 
through a window, one can see the earth too, for it rises from his 
clothing in dust. At some time in his youth he was told he could sing, 
Probably a cruel joker put the thought in his head, and now his sing- 
ing has become a sort of blackmail by means of which he quenches his 
thirst. Visitors are only too ready to buy him a drink, for while he 
drinks he cannot sing, and the voice of the raven is unheard. 1 smile 
to see the thing happen. It is a happy situation altogether, for it 
pleases the landlord, the visitor and little Jack. 


Quiet Afternoon 


For a long time the jackdaw sat on the side of the chimney-pot, 
enjoying the sun; then he flew off and I saw him on a neighbour's patch, 
where he settled close to the netted peas and began to tear the empty 
seed-packet to bits, gathering the pieces in his beak as he did so. When 
he came back to our chimney he bobbed on the edge of the pot, turned 
round the rim a few: times and then dropped down head-first, it 
seemed There was a bit of a commotion up there, and he was probably 
adding to the nesting material in spite of his mate’s protests. Each 
year this jackdaw-nesting in the chimney annoys me. They are all 
very well in the cliffs, but in the chimney they are a sooty nuisance 
and the sort of alarm clock we don’t need. I thought about searching 
out my old gun and taking a shot at the grey-headed one, much as I 
dislike the business now, but changed my mind. It was such a peaceful 
afternoon with an air of siesta about it, and | couldn't fire a shot while 
the village was having a nap. 


Hatching Flies 


Steadily and regularly the water at the head of the pool was marked 
by the rings of a rising fish. The circles spread and then trembled at 
the banks on either side. In a minute or two the same thing happened. 
1 watched for a time. Without being able to see, | knew what was 
occurring there. A hatch of flies was being carried down into the pool. 
The feeding fish rose and sucked one down, settled to watch for the 
next morsel, sighted it a little before it reached him, and rose to take 
it. There was nothing new in the thing, but for me it is something 
everlastingly fascinating. I could imagine that trout, a dark, chubby 
little fish, cock of the head of the pool and ready to drive away his 
rivals for the position. When the hatch ended, he would sink down 
in the side of the slab of rock and digest the scores of flies he must 
have taken. He was still rising when I retreated from my observation 
point. He would have taken one of my small dark flies, but I knew 
where he lived, and could try when there was no hatch of real flies and 
he had to be lured up and fooled to take what ! offered 


The Flower Garden 


Plant out chrysanthemums now and stop by pinching out tops at 
the end of the month. This is also the time for putting down dahlia 
tubers and bedding out hardy annuals. When buying antirrhinums 
make sure they are rust-free. It is disappointing to plant out large 
numbers and discover too late, as I did, that rust is ruining the show. 

IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Mr. Hoover Continues 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover : The Cabinet and the Presidency, 
1920-1933. (Hollis & Carter. 30s.) 


Tue first volume of Mr. Hoover’s Memoirs was a success story of 
the standard American type in its general outline, but novel and often 
exciting in detail. The orphan boy who became one of the most 
famous mining engineers in the world, and then one of the great 
world citizens, had, in the course of his rise, many adventures and 
many occasions to see cities and men, So the book had a more 
attractive theme than the average success story. It had charm as 
well as interest. This volume has interest but not much charm. 

The fault is not entirely Mr. Hoover’s. As Secretary of Com- 
merce, as President, he could not have the adventurous life he had 
had in China, Russia, Belgium. The issues he dealt with were as 
great or greater, but his rdle was less individual ; he was less master 
of his fate. But the fault is in the method of narration as well as 
in the circumstances. Great parts of this book were written before 
the last war and have been only revised in detail. A good deal of 
the book is an apologia for political policies, sometimes effective, 
sometimes not. It is a book written with F.D.R. in the author’s 
eye. And (despite title-page) the volume does not deal with 
the presidency as a whole, since the depression is to be dealt 
with in another volume. This is reflected, too often, in a jerky 
style, and the failure to make much use (as far as one can judge) of 
diaries or private notes means that there is little new to be learned 
about the great events of the time. 

But, despite these real faults, this book was worth writing and is 
worth reading. First of all, Mr. Hoover was and is a man of great 
ability, vast experience and strong even dogmatic views. These 
views are not those most fashionable today, even in the Conservative 
Party. Mr. Hoover would claim to be a Liberal (in the American 
sense). He was against child-labour, against the twelve-hour day 
in steel mills, in favour of unions, for federal aid in child-welfare and 
education. But he was adamant against government operation of 
business, in shipping or public power, for instance. All proposals 
for price- or wage-fixing, as for the T.V.A., were Socialist or Fascist 
or both. (1 am not clear what distinction Mr. Hoover makes between 
them.) He was anxious to reform and expand capitalism, and he 
was a brilliant Secretary of Commerce, if aiding business to simplify 
and expand was all that business needed. He was hostile to banking 
speculation and the higher business graft. But if he had any novel ideas 
of the role of America in the world economy between 1919 and 1929 
that took account of the new position of the new great creditor 
Power, it is not very visible here. His defence of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff seems to me to ignore this important point. 

Mr. Hoover was not a politician. He was not one of them, and 
he knew it. He disliked the Senate oligarchy, and they returned the 
dislike. The absurdities and mendacities of politics disturbed and 
angered him. Even in calm times he would have found Congress a 
handful, and he had no luck. But the student of American politics 
will learn quite a lot, none of it very important in detail, but, in the 
mass illuminating, on the working of the American political system. 

There is also a revelation of character in Mr. Hoover doing what 
Coolidge refused to do—dedicate the vast memorial at Marion, Ohio, 
to the memory of Warren Harding. (Mr. Hoover does not mention 
that wags christened the monument ‘* the Teapot Dome.’’) It was 
rather like Mr. Truman going to the funeral of the disgraced boss 
of Kansas City, Tom Pendergast. Mr. Hoover notes, too, with not 
excessive bitterness, the legend that he described prohibition as ‘‘ a 
noble experiment *’ and the fact that the Russian papers attributed 
his work in Russian famine-relief to the desire to ‘* get back ’’ his 
mines in the Urals, mines in which he had no interest. 

Mr. Hoover notes that he received from ‘‘ the President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars ’’ a scroll of thanks signed by 
Kamenev. But unless my memory fails me, it was signed by several 
Bolshevik leaders. I once inspected it in the Hoover Library at 
Stanford. Alas, neither Lenin, Trotsky nor Stalin was among the 
signatories. This is not a book brimming over with high spirits, but 
it contains one admirable example of what correspondence may 
come to a high official. Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce, had 
te control the allocation of radio wavelengths. One of the uncon- 
trollable station-owners defied the Government in this letter : 

*lease order your minions of Satan to leave my station alone. 
You cannot expect the Almighty to abide by your wavelength non- 
When | offer my prayers to Him I must fit into His wave 
reception. Open this station at once—Aimee Semple McPherson.’’ 

D. W. BROGAN. 


sense. 
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Introducing Shakespeare 
Shakespeare: His World and His Work. By M. M. Reese. (Edward 


Arnold, 36s.) 


UntiL the beginning of the present century it was easier to write a 
short book on Shakespeare than alongone. Nowadays it is different. 
Specialists devote a thousand pages to Shakespeare’s hypothetical 
schooling and substantial volumes to single plays. The general 
reader has by now given up any hope of keeping abreast of Shakes- 
pearean studies, and even the diligent student finds it hard to steer a 
straight course between Knight and Charlton, between Bradbrook 
and Knights, between Stoll and Stewart. Along comes Mr. M. M. 
Reese, an amateur Shakespearean though a professional historian, 
to supply an obvious need—a book which provides for the general 
reader ‘‘a fairly full and uncomplicated account’’ of Shakespeare’s 
age, his life and his work. He gives us, that is, in under 600 pages, 
a first-rate introduction to the study of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Reese has most of the qualities necessary for his task. He 
writes well. He has considerable narrative skill, and he manages 
to interpret the biographical documents in such a way as to create a 
credible portrait of Shakespeare. Then Mr. Reese has no particular 
axe to grind—except his dislike of the Welfare State which he finds 
prefigured in the Cade scenes—and he: is never cocksure. Again 
and again we find him giving opposing points of view and sitting 
comfortably on the fence. Perhaps his greatest quality is his ability 
to combine the work of others into a useful amalgam if not a synthesis. 

We are given an excellent biography of the poet, marred only 
by Mr. Reese’s failure to make use of a book mentioned in his 
bibliography, Hotson’s J, William Shakespeare. There he would 
have discovered a link between Leonard Digges and Shakespeare’s 
executor, together with some information about the author of 
Willobie His Avisa. In writing of Shakespeare’s mind Mr. Reese 
relies a good deal on Caroline Spurgeon, sometimes (as on pp. 184-5) 
without due acknowledgement; and in his chapter on the Nature of 
Man he is avowedly indebted to Theodore Spencer and other critics. 
Indeed, the reader who is well up in recent criticism will find echoes 
on every other page, and it says much for Mr. Reese that he contrives 
to impose a unity on his material. 

The account of Shakespeare’s predecessors is conventional rather 
than illuminating; but Mr. Reese’s description of the Elizabethan 
stage and his chapters on the theatrical companies are remarkably 
clear and sensible. He has a much better appreciation of Shakes- 
peare’s original audience than Robert Bridges had. 

Mr. Reese is aware, as after Eliot every critic must be, that 
Shakespeare’s characterisation and poetry are indivisible; and this 
realisation makes his final chapter an admirable introduction to 
Shakespeare’s art. We are told, for example, that A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream brings ‘‘disparate elements into unity by the force 
of a dominant idea’’; that The Merchant of Venice is the first of 
Shakespeare’s comedies in which we are compelled to attempt a 
serious moral judgement; that Shakespeare’s tragic heroes ‘‘are 
betrayed by what is most admirable in themselves,’’ though this is 
not true of Lear and hardly true of Macbeth; that te worry over 
questions which Shakespeare ‘‘left unresolved is to refuse the proper 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


LELIA: The Life of George Sand 


The genius of André Maurois as a biographer has never 
been more worthily displayed than in this reinstatement of 
George Sand among the great. 

Illustrated 25s. net 


EUGENE O'NEILL 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN 


Eugene O'Neill stands pre-eminent among the dramatists of 
the world. This, perhaps his grimmest and most masterly 
play, is published before production in the theatre, exactly 


as it was written, without revision. 10s. 6d. net 
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response to a work of the imagination’ *; that Shakespeare on occasions 
‘*refused the facile explanations provided by his sources because he 
preferred the subtler motives revealed by a poetic exploration of the 
hidden springs of conduct.”’ ‘ 

In many ways, therefore, Mr. Reese has performed his difficult 
task successfully. But his book is not without flaws. Blank verse 
was not the normal medium for the translators of Seneca, as a glance 
at the Tenne Tragedies will show. It is by no means certain, as Pro- 
fessor F. P. Wilson has recently pointed out, that there were any 
‘*Histories’’ before Henry Vi. It is misleading to speak of Twine’s 
Patterne of Painefull Adventures as a collection of stories. Montaigne’s 
translation of Raymond Sebonde is not the same work as his Apology 
for Raymond Sebonde, as Mr. Reese seems to imply. Most readers of 
‘**Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth’’ (Sonnet 146) would deny 
that Shakespeare here ‘‘offered no promise of immortality.’’ Freud 
nowhere, I think, discusses the character of Leontes, though Mr. 
J. 1. M. Stewart quotes from Freud in attempting to throw light on 
the psychopathology of the character. Some of these mistakes seem 
to be due to a reliance on secondary authorities. 

More irritating than these slips, which are all on the periphery 
of Mr. Reese’s main subject, is his frequent failure to identify the 
authors of his quotations. Some of them can be traced by a laborious 
use of the index, though we are liable to be foiled when there is more 
than one quotation on the same page. The general reader cannot 
be expected to know which critic said that each of Shakespeare’s 
plays was ‘‘an expanded metaphor,’’ and he ought to be told that 
the sentence at the top of p. 407 is virtually a quotation from Mr. Eliot. 
KENNETH MUIR, 


Legendary Colette 

Madame Colette, A Provincial in Paris. By Margaret Crosland. 
(Peter Owen. 15s.) 

Tue Colette legend has spread widely of recent years, and for anyone 
even slightly acquainted with modern French writers the name 
evokes a picture of an old lady in a flat in the Palais-Royal sur- 
rounded by cats and scandalous memories, Miss Margaret Crosland 
in her new biography leaves our illusions intact, and adds agreeably 
to our knowledge, allowing Colette to speak for herself whenever 
possible. The general effect is of a success story—the country girl 
who made good, and whose life divides neatly into three parts: 
childhood, years of struggle and the final apotheosis as a member 
of the Academie Goncourt, Yet there is an unexpected rift in the 
lute; Colette seems to have coped less successfully with her private 
life. 

Miss Crosland is very fair to M. Willy, the first husband, a dreary 
prig of a man, after all, and, perhaps, less so to the second, Henri de 
Jouvenel, who may have suffered as much as Colette herself from a 
mutual mistake. Otherwise the facts are much what an admirer 
might expect, though there are certain minor disappointments. It 
appears that there are no more cats these days, that the famous nude 
dances were a flop in every sense of the word, that a good deal of the 
scandal was apocryphal. However, we must be content with the 
Parisian background, with glimpses of Proust and Pierre Louys and 
with the sinister story of Colette’s elder sister dreaming in delirium 
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of Octave Feuillet and Catuile Mendés—a terrifying substitute for 
pink snakes, 

As a writer Colette certainly deserves attention. Parts of Chéri 
are filled with a sort of boudoir horror which is unique in its slatternly 
way. The terror of old age is at the heart of the book, and combines 
with Colette’s close observation of objects to make us shudder, 
Her description of an ugly piece ‘of furniture or a fading woman 
has the force of a moral condemnation of the demi-monde in which 
her characters move, though she can also manage lyrical passages 
expressing her instinctive feeling for animals or flowers or clothes, 
And yet... and yet, when Miss Crosland writes that *‘it is difficult to 
find another writer in the same class,’’ I cannot agree. What about 
Malraux or Bernanos? At the risk of being denounced as an intel- 
lectual, what about Sartre? And to say that Colette is the most 
notable French woman writer since George Sand provokes a 
Jobnsonian retort. The fact is that her books have aged. In theme 
style and technique they belong to the period before the First World 
War, and, what is really serious, are felt as old-fashioned by the reader, 
This world is too narrow to have universal validity, and our enjoy- 
ment should not lead us to overestimate it. Colette represents the 
last flutter of the traditional French psychological novel, which 
at its climax changed into Proust, and died of that astounding 
metamorphosis. 

However, over-enthusiasm is preferable to debunking as an 
occupational disease of literary biographers, since it encourages 
people to read the books for themselves. Here Miss Crosland 
succeeds completely. After one has finished her simple, well- 
written biography the first impulse is to send out for some Colette, 
On a point of detail: the translation of quotations is usually very 
adequate, but is there not some better way of rendering ‘* Papa, 
c’était un tonnerre de Dieu’’ than ** Father was a hell of a fine type’’? 
Even ‘‘ Father was a ball of fire’’ might be nearer the mark. 

On the north side of the Palais-Royal near Colette's flat there is a 
restaurant. It is upholstered in red plush, and there are brass knobs 
and mirrors almost everywhere. You would never think of 
furnishing like that nowadays. But the food is good, the waiters 
pleasant, and we should be grateful to the guide who showed us round. 
Pure Paris, 1900! Whata period! ANTHONY HArTLEY. 


The Time and The Place 


The Story of Everest. By W.H. Murray. (Dent. 15s.) 


Tue publication of this book is particularly well-timed, for the latest” 


expedition to Everest has at this moment reached its base camp in 
Nepal, and within the next few weeks will be making the assault 
on the summit. As is well known, there have been a number of 
attempts to scale Everest during the past thirty years, and all of 
them have failed. What is perhaps less well known is that these 
expeditions have not been isolated ventures of their own but, under 
the aegis of the Alpine Club, closely related. Each has charted new 
territory and brought back new information, which has been of the 
greatest value to its successors. Nor, I think, is it realised how 
narrow the margin of failure has often been. The official height of 
Everest is 29,002 feet. On the first expedition in 1922 Mallory, 
Somervell and Norton reached 26,700 ; a week later Finch and Bruce 
turned back at 27,300 or half a mile from the summit. In 1924 
Norton reached 28,100 ; so probably did Mallory and Irvine before 
they were killed. In 1933 Wyn Harris and Wager reached the same 
height, and so also did Smythe. In 1952 the Swiss expedition turned 
back at 28,215, the highest point on earth yet climbed by man. 
What is it that makes the last few hundred feet of Everest so difficult 
to overcome ? Not one factor, apparently, but a number. First, 
the weather. There are literally only a few days during each year in 
which it is possible to reach the summit ; nor, because of the varias 
bility of the monsoons, are those days ever exactly predictable. 
Secondly, the climate. At heights over 20,000 feet mind and body 
become progressively devitalised by lack of oxygen ; the higher one 
climbs, the more difficult it is to climb higher. There are a number of 
other factors, such as the need for good intermediate camps and the 
state of fitness of all members of the party, especially the Sherpas 
porters, at the moment of final assault. All these factors are inter- 
dependent, so that the success or failure of any expedition depends 
in the last analysis on a question of timing ; not only on all conditions 
being favourable, but on them all being favourable at the right time. 
It is in this light that the outcome of the attempt of the present 
expedition must be judged. ; 
Mr. W. H. Murray is admirably qualified to tell his story. He 1s 
a mountaineer of great experience, and himself took part in the recon- 
naissance of the western approach to Everest when the northern route 
was closed in 1950 by Communist seizure of Tibet. He writes a cool, 
objective prose, admirably free from either dullness or sentimentalily. 
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His descriptions are selective and vivid, and he has that rare gift of 
creating atmosphere, so that the reader is made to feel that he, too, 
js with the mountaineers, sharing their triumphs and sorrows. 
Anyone the least interested in what is now taking place on the western 
slopes of Everest should read this book. It is illustrated with some 
magnificent photographs and a series of excellent maps, specially 
+ prepared by Mr. Robert Anderson. Lupovic KENNEDY. 


A Theatre at a Loss 


An Introduction to Eighteenth-Century Drama. By Frederick S. 
Boas. (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 25s.) 


TwENTY-sIX dramatists, beginning with Nicholas Rowe and ending 
with Sheridan, are considered at approximately equal length by 
Dr. Boas, and in each section biography of the writer is mingled 
with analysis and criticism of the plays. Such is the formula, and 
through repetition it becomes an obstacle, though not a formidable 
one, in the way of continuous reading. A greater obstacle, which 
js also to be met with in collected dramatic criticisms, is the fact 
that, unless we are thoroughly acquainted with the plays under 
review, little more is to be learned about them as plays by reading 
the judgements passed by an expert. It is right that Dr. Boas should 
pass judgement on these dramatists, but he has conjured up the 
spirits of only a few with sufficient vividness to make us feel that the 
defendants are in court, and that we can observe them. 

Farquhar, to a lesser extent Rowe, and above all Addison, are 
present. Dr. Boas’s analysis of the success of Cato in 1713—** the 
literary and political conditions which gave it its réclame cannot be 
revived ’’—adds something to our knowledge of the réle of the stage 
in our civilisation. Elsewhere, though he discusses the merits of 
the plays and of their verse, he hardly allows us to guess at the reasons 
which made them popular and exciting in their day. He may have 
felt that it was impossible to do so without venturing further into 
theatrical history than he wished. But, if the majority of these plays 
are detached from theatrical history, the more patiently they are 
examined, the more quickly they fall to pieces. 

The book makes One suspect that eighteenth-century drama was 
more deeply affected by Jeremy Collier’s attack on the stage (1698) 
than Dr. Boas allows. Passing from one of his playwrights to 
another, we gain the impression of a theatre at a loss, a theatre 
smarting from a sense of injustice and defeat, and concerned to 
vindicate itself by opening new fronts. The most important of these 
—that of eighteenth-century sensibility—demanded the adoption of 
aspiritual attitude which, however congenial to the dramatist person- 
ally, was a hindrance to him in the exercise of his craft. The answer 
to Collier was a form of drama that'was cramped. Now, as Lyrick 
in Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle says, ** there’s more trouble in a 
play than you imagine, Madam,’’ and in a passage which Dr. Boas 
quotes he enumerates these troubles or problems of playwriting. 
It was the misfortune of Farquhar’s immediate successors to be 
obliged to prune and lighten the troubles in the name of ** genteel 
comedy,” and it was the greatest of Goldsmith’s and Sheridan’s 
merits to reimpose them in their former strength and to trust in what 
the preface to The Good-Natur’d Man calls ** nature and humour.’’ 

JULIAN HALL. 


The Political Vocabulary 
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Freedom: A New Analysis. By Maurice Cranston. 
12s. 6d.) 

In this thoughtful book, Mr. Maurice Cranston applies the techniques 
of linguistic analysis to some of the words in our political vocabulary; 
in particular to the word **freedom.’’- The results are not startlingly 
novel, but they are set out with admirable orderliness, At this 
level the virtue of this kind of analysis is to reveal the ‘‘logic’’ 
(that is, the meaning) of statements, a meaning frequently obscured 
by their grammatical form. It was a failure to perceive the difference 
of logical standing between ‘‘ Nobody is in the room’’ and *‘X is 
in the room’’ that was the undoing of Polyphemus. Mr. Cranston’s 
first point is that ‘‘freedom’’ is an ‘‘incompletely descriptive’’ 
expression. If we agree that it stands for absence of constraint, 
then there are as many ways of being free as there are possible forms 
of constraint. ‘We must specify a particular constraint if we are to 
use the word intelligibly; there is no such condition as ‘‘freedom”’ 
lout court, 

In short, he says, ‘‘I am free,’ though grammatically similar to 
“I am hungry,”’ is logically different. I think the example is 
unfortunate, because it seems to me that ‘‘hungry’’ is also incom- 
pletely descriptive; but the point remains, and, having got it clear, 
we are in a position to observe and to straighten-out some of the 
muddles that people get into when they use the word ‘‘free.’’ Mr. 
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Cranston then goes on to consider various general answers that 
philosophers have given to the question, ‘*What is freedom?’’; he 
examines the assumptions upon which they rest, and (sometimes 
much too crudely, I think) the recommendations they conceal. 
Some turn out to be more defensible than others; but the important 
point is that we are shown how to work out these linguistic sums for 
ourselves and in the process how to think more clearly than we 
usually do. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the words ‘‘ liberal *’ 
and “‘ liberalism *’; and although the conclusions are similar— 
namely, that the words have many different meanings—Mr. Cranston 
is concerned solely to pick out some of the more important of these 
meanings, and to observe certain historic changes of meaning. 
He shows, among other things, that Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Germans and Americans each use these words with characteristically 
different meanings. Here he has attempted far more than he can 
properly accomplish in the space he allows himself, and the result is . 
unfortunately scrappy. 

In the last part he returns to argument, to analysis, and applies it 
to the problem of free will. He rejects the once fashionable view 
that this, like so many others, is a pseudo-problem. There is a 
genuine problem here, and he examines first the way in which some 
of the more notable philosophical writers have set about answering 
it. He reaches the conclusions that moral responsibility is not 
ruled out by determinism and that the real problem of free will is : 
** Are human choices and actions wholly predictable ?’’ ; and a lot 
of muddle is cleared up on the way. The answer (which, of course, 
isn’t the important point) is that they are certainly partly predictable, 
but probably not wholly so. 

The book is agreeably written in what has now established itself as 
the best Third Programme style. Here and there rash or exaggerated 
historical statements have crept in, and some connections are made 
much too easily. But it is a thoroughly honest piece of work, It 
would, however, have been improved if certain passages of very 
ephemeral interest had been left out; they seem to be relics of the 
occasions for which some parts of the book were originally composed. 
And, considering the criticism it has received, it is now surprising 
to find a writer using the word ‘‘cause’’ so confidently. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 
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The Coronation Service 


The full text of the Coronation Service is indispensable 
to listeners and viewers and provides a permanent souvenir 
of the Coronation. The Standard edition is an Imperial 
octavo edition, printed im red and black in Fell type 
dating back to the seventeenth century and is, in itself, 
a distinguished example of Oxford typography. It is 
issued in paper covers at 5s., in red Buckram at 8s. 6d., 
and in blue or red leather at 25s. A smaller Popular 
edition is also obtainable in paper covers at Is. 6d. 


These make fitting commemorative gifts of a great historic 
occasion. They can be seen at all booksellers and a complete 
list will be sent on request. 


A Coronation Exhibition 


To mark the Coronation an exhibition entitled The 
Elizabethan World will be held in Amen House Library 
from 6th May until 12th June. It will depict, through 
the medium of books published by the Oxford University 
Press, the life and achievements of the two Elizabethan 
ages. Exhibits will include an early wooden handpress 
and a collection of books printed at Oxford under Queen 
Elizabeth I. Admission free. 
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Partridge wins on Points 


You Have a Point There. (Hamish Hamilton. 
12s. 6d.) 

I wetcome this book with peculiar delight. It deals with the art— 
for it is neither a practice nor a science—of punctuation; one of the 
most vital, the most engrossing and the most essential parts of literary 
technique. Here, almost as much as in the choice of words, the 
author shows whether he has or has not a well-rounded and workable 
sense of literature; an eye as well as an ear for the due effect of 
rhythm, pause and emphasis. There is no exact analogy in any other 
art; for the phrasing of music is controlled by tangible rhythmic and 
instrumental requirements as well as by the regular spacing of the 
down-beat, whereas the prose line runs with a pulse and impetus 
peculiar to its own structure, and the definition of that structure is 
both heard and seen in its appropriate punctuation. I say ‘‘heard’’ 
advisedly, for there are many broadcasters, many actors, whose lines 
are wretchedly garbled and even bereft of coherence through failure 
to appreciate the necessity of points. 

If Mr. Partridge does occasionally become a trifle didactic, he 
deserves the fullest measure of gratitude for having tackled so 
brilliantly one of the most intricate, and also one of the most neglected, 
aspects of writing. His analyses of correctly punctuated and wrongly 
punctuated sentences ought to show the unpractised or slipshod 
writer how to build up his lines; though I suppose it may be questioned 
whether a thoroughly dependable sense of pointing is a thing which 
can be acquired through study alone. Perhaps the term ‘‘rule’’ is 
not always appropriate (nor does Mr. Partridge use it frequently), 
for the possible choices or variations are almost infinite; even within 
the bounds of the strictest intelligibility. 

To the student I would commend this book in the highest of terms. 
Those who cannot acquire competence under the pleasant and easy 
tutorship of Mr. Partridge will never be writers; for them all the 
grace of the semicolon, the energy of the dash, the solemn opening of 
the colon (the gate through which the eye passes to a new thought), 
the mystery of dots, the confidential enclosure of brackets, all these 
things will be no more than mere marks, instead of being—as they 
are—-the essential bricks of literature. Perhaps one might have 
wished for a detailed analysis of lines and sentences written by the 
great masters, thus exhibiting, like the study of brushwork, the 
striking difference of the individual touch. Mr. Partridge exposes 
no fewer than thirteen applications of the colon, a subtlety which may 
at first seem pedantic, and which obviously places a somewhat 
ponderous academic significance, a categorical precision, upon 
usages which occur naturally to any competent writer; whether he 
knows them to be ‘‘appositive,’* **equipollent’’ or ‘‘ oppositional,’’ 
or not. None the less, one can but admire the nicety of discrimina- 
tion. 

The most original and useful part of a book which is consistently 
original and useful is, | think, the chapter on ‘*Full Orchestra,’’ 
where the unpunctuated passages are shown in parallel columns with 
**semi-literate’’ points, “‘average points’’ and finally with pointing 
by an accomplished writer. An attentive study of these examples 
will be of the utmost value to the hesitant and unpractised writer, 
and even to the more experienced craftsman who is intelligent 


By Eric Partridge. 





“One of the remarkable bovks of this generation.” 
ROBERT WAITHMAN, News Chronicle. 


Jowitt 
HISS 


‘‘ Lord Jowitt has performed a public serv’ce and put 
everyone of us who cares for freedom of speech and 
person in his debt.... This book is a noble help to 
clearing our minds on a most important issue, written 
with all the penetrating lucid.ty we expect from so 
distinguished a lawyer.”’ A. L. ROWSE. 


THE STRANGE CASE OF ALGER HISS is published at 
20/- net by HODDER & STOUGHTON, London, E.C.4 
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enough to be taught and observant enough to observe the more 


subtle modulations of stress, rhythm and organic structure. The 
wise guidance of Mr. Partridge is not pedantry; it is Persuasive 
demonstrative and encouraging. At the same time it is well to 
remember that an ‘‘incorrect’’ system of punctuation is more easily 
definable than the *‘correct."" For I would here observe once More 
that punctuation is not a science; it cannot be set forth as a Matter of 
strict and unvarying principle, like the rules which govern eternally 
the art of canon or fugue. But Mr. Partridge is a first-rate literary 
anatomist, and he has here produced one of the most admirable of his 
many contributions to the intelligent study of English. It is not too 
much to say that he has indeed won for himself a well-deserved 
eminence among the exponents and the consolidators of the modem 
English tongue. C. E. Vuvwiamy, 


Professional Poet 


Poems of Michael Drayton. Edited by John Buxton. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 2 volumes. 30s. the set.) 

ProBaBLy there is no place today for the average man as poet. Since 
the Romantic age, a poet has been by definition a person of g 
particular sensibility, which he is at pains to present as unique, 
Michael Drayton, however, a distinguished contemporary of Shake- 
speare, was a professional writer of conventional feelings : a patriot, a 
lover of the past, of country landscape, of other men’s poetry, and 
the platonic adorer of his patron’s wife and his own juvenile love 
whom he addressed under the title of Idea. One of his sonnets to her, 
** Since ther’s no helpe, come let us kisse and part,’’ is his best: 
known anthology piece. 

At first sight of this selection one might feel inclined to let Drayton's 
reputation rest on his one or two anthology pieces, and explore no 
further. A six-canto poem on ‘* The Barons Warres,’’ under 
Edward II, fails to attract. Imaginary letters in verse, exchanged 
between a fictitious Henry II and a still more fictitious Rosamond, 
though psychologically well conceived, seem stuff for the Elizabethan 
specialist rather than for the poetry-reader. But ‘* Poly-olbion,” 
an intinerary of all England in thirty cantos, here represented by 
eleven, presents some very pleasant topographical verse—which I 
find all the more attractive for having read it in the South Atlantic. 
It smells of England, and one quickly turns its pages for any mention 
of one’s favourite spots. The gathering of the flowers to deck Isis 
for her wedding with Thames shows the pedestrian and keen-eyed 
Drayton at his best : 

** Then th’odoriferous pink, that sends forth such a gale 
Of sweetnes ; yet in sents, as various as in sorts. 
The purple violet then, the pansie there supports : 
The mary-gold above t ‘adorne the arched bar : 
The dubble-daysie, thrift, the button-batcheler, 
Sweet william, sops in wine, the campion. . . .”’ 

Drayton is a master of detail. His pastorals portray no imaginary 
Sicily but his native Warwickshire ; his elegies are personal, almost 
conversational, and here he is a smoother, more ambling fore- 
runner of John Donne. In his mastery of the couplet, indeed, he 
maintains an almost Augustan neatness. By contrast, his ‘* Ballad of 
Agincourt *’ has a vigour superior to that of Thomas Campbell in 
his battle-pieces ; and when writing of fairies he is Skeltonically 
light-hearted in his ** Ballad of Dowsabell,’’ while in the longer 
** Nimphidia,’’ he catches some of the magic of ** A Midsummer- 
night’s Dream.’’ 

There are times, however, when he seems to lack even the minimum 
of emotion necessary to sustain his poem ; other times when a super- 
abundance of nymphs proves him a too slavish follower of the con- 
ventions. He is not an intellectual, like his fellow-professional 
Samuel Daniel, or like Fulke Greville. He occupies a far more 
central place in the English poetic tradition than either. For not 
only is he a poet of his time, especially in his sonnets, not only has 
he affinities with Skelton and with. the Augustans, but he can write a 
lyric to compare with the best of the Cavaliers. 

* Clip me no more in those deare armes, 
Nor thy life’s comfort call me ; 
O, these are but too pow’rfull charmes, 
And doe but more inthrall me. 
But see how patient I am growne, 
In ail this coyle about thee ; 
Come nice thing, let thy heart alone, 
I cannot live without thee.’ 
A poet capable of such varied accomplishments as Drayton is well 
worth exploring, and the present selection, the first small one for 
about forty years, will go pleasantly beside other Muses’ Library 
volumes on the minor-poetry shelf. J. M. CoHEN. 
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NOW READY 
Official Editions of 
THE CORONATION SERVICE 


Blue cloth boards Imperial 8vo., printed in red and black 
7/6 net. Paper covers (two-colour design) Demy 8vo. 1/6 net 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF IMPORTANCE 
The Bishop of Derby 


PROBLEMS OF REUNION 


‘* A book which cannot be ignored.’’ Bishop of Southwell 

‘** Every page is interesting.’ Dean of Windsor (Theology) 
**Has exceptional importance . . . should be studied thoroughly 

by all who are concerned with the problem of reunion. 

9)- net Dr. W. A. Visser *t Hooft (Ecumenical Review) 


Canon R. A. Edwards 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL 


‘This new approach to Christian unity has been made with 
admirable skill.’’ 
8/6 net The Times Literary Supplement 


Bishop Siephen Neill 
CHRIST HIS CHURCH AND 
HIS WORLD 


* His outlook is positive and enthusiastic . . . he states a case 
with careful evidence and powerful persuasions . . . will dispel 
much ignorance and for many readers open new horizons 
of hope.”’ 

6 - net The Spectator 


























——————— FYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 























One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


PLANET 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


NEW RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS 


y ky NET 
CO PER ANNUM 


INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 














Investments may be of any sum from {1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 
PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 


























RU epition 


with colour lithographs 
by HENRY MOORE 


The advantages of Book Clubs 


All book clubs, broadly speaking, work on the principle of issuing one 
selected book each month to its members at a reduced price. This is 
made possible by the guaranteed sale of the book, cutting speculation, 
production and particularly sales overheads to a minimum. The current 
READERS UNION programme offers books normally costing four 
guineas for only thirty shillings. 


The unique advantages of 


READERS UNION 


Alone among the major book clubs, READERS UNION seeks out the 
discriminating reader who wants to see permanent books on his shelves 
rather than the ephemeral best-seller. Our authors have included 
Steinbeck, O’Casey, Huxley, the Sitwells, Isherwood, Graham Greene, 
Elizabeth Bowen, Arnold Toynbee, Joyce Cary, Evelyn Waugh, 
Denton Welch, Mauriac. Catering for the selective reader has not 
built us into the largest book club—we didn’t expect it would ; but we 
do offer the foundations of a permanent library for lively- minded people 
at a phenomenally low price —it will cost you only 2d. a day. 


READERS UNION MAY -OCTOBER PROGRAMME 
READERS UNION editions are unabridged, finely produced with full cloth bindings, 
often fully illustrated, and always a pleasure to look at and handle. 

MAY (Fiction) 


THE SPENDTHRIFTS by Pérez Galdés. Illustrated The brilliant satirical 


historical novel by Spain’s most popular author. ‘‘ All the weight and authority of a 
European classic.’’—Hugh Sykes Davies (BBC). WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 12s. 6d. : 


5s. 
JUNE (Escape) 


DARE TO BE FREE by W. B. Thomas. A British P.o.W.“on the run” in Greece— 





living among the monks on Mount Athos! ‘* Like a Scott romance ’’—Sir Compton 
Mackenzie. ‘* Reckless courage and endurance."’—The Scotsman. WINGATE 12s. 6d. 
RU 5s. 


JULY (Science) 

A LAND by Jacquetta Hawkes. Fully illustrated ; colour lithographs by Henry Moore, 
Geography, history, philosophy and poetry are fused in this unique study of how our land 
and character were moulded. Sunday Times Special Award. ‘*A Prophetic | book *’—Sir 
Harold Nicolson. ** May well herald a change in our cultural orientation.’’ —Spectator, 
CRESSET PRESS 2is.: RU 5s. 

AUGUST (Nature) 


THE GOSHAWK by T. H. White. Illustrated. *‘A masterpiece.’'"— Daily Telegraph. 


** Superb writing.’’—News Chronitle. The incredible record of the taming of a hawk, 
a rubaiyat of love, hate, terror and concentration, at once comic and tragic. CAPE 10s. 6d. : 
5s. 


SEPTEMBER (Adventure) 


NO PICNIC ON MOUNT KENYA by Felice Benuzzi. An Italian P.o.W. 


in Kenya, Benuzzi broke the tedium by escaping to climb Mount Kenya, and then returned. 
Crazy, gallant, preposterous, his adventures are “ right in the top class."’ —Times Literary 
Supplement. WILLIAM KIMBER I5s. > RU 5s. 


OCTOBER (Experience) 


LAST VOYAGE by Ann Davidson. Mrs. Davidson and her husband fled from 


exhausted funds and foreclosed mortgages in a fishing ketch. They met gales, disaster, 
shipwreck, death. Tragedy, yes, but withal ‘‘ shot through with eg oe 4 ae 
Hanley). ‘‘ A classic ’’—Robert Henriques. PETER DAVIES 12s. 6d. 


NORMALLY £4 4s.: RU 30s. 


MORE }-PRICE PRIVILEGES READERS UNION members can also buy optional 
books at half price or less For the future there are—among other bargain offers—Four 
volumes of Collins’ superb New Naturalist series for only 10s. 6d. a volume—published at 21s. 


BUY THESE BOOKS FOR 2d. A DAY That’s all READERS UNION membership costs— 
less than a daily cigarette ! Enrol today for a trial six months—though we think you'll 
always want to be a member. Vacancies are limited. 


USE THIS COUPON To READERS UNION, 38 William TV Street, London, W.C.2, 


I wish to join READERS pnd and agree to purchase six consecutive monthly books, 
starting with the current choice. Thereafter I can resign at one month's notice. 
2 
(a) I enclose = ~ - months, including postage. 
(b) I will pay monthly on receipt of each book at 5s. plus 6d. postage. 


Overseas ENROLMENTS must be paid in advance. 


ADDRESS ...............-- cocesnen seen SeASSASeCssteeSSeeettAGOteSeRASOS 











The Critic and Society 


The Responsibilities of the Critic. By F. O. Matthiessen. Selected 
by John Rackliffe. (Oxford University Press, New York: 
London, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 30s.) 


De TOCQUEVILLE’S statement that ‘‘democratic nations are pas- 
sionately addicted to generic terms and abstract expressions’’ is 
exemplified by the general tendencies of American criticism. Instead 
of the benevolent belle-lettrist, the. sympathetic humanist of our 
week-end papers, the American reviews appear to support either the 
“‘new’’ textual analysts or critics with social creeds. F. O. Matthiessen, 
whose reviews and articles have been collected posthumously to 
form a varied anthology of his opinions, stands above these types of 
lcritics, for his principles are sustained by his humanity. He accepts 
for criticism, and helps to create, a serious, high and vital function in 
relating and reconciling art and life. He looks for the *‘quality of 
passion, ”’ the ‘organic connection,”’ in poetry. He is not satisfied or 
deluded with the easy abdication of responsibility to a particular 
creed. His inheritance is that of the severe but admirable puritan 
tradition of individual reliance and conscience. ‘‘Judgement of art 
is unavoidably both an aesthetic and a social act, and the critic’s 
sense of social responsibility gives him a deeper thirst for meaning.’’ 
What he admires most in Wallace Stevens is not ‘‘the essential 
gaudiness of poetry,’’ but an awareness of the desperate situation of 
the masses in the American slump, which appears as a general 
human awareness. 

The usual trouble with a volume of assorted essays and notices 
is that the author’s theories are never worked out in completeness. 
But here there are incisive, brief examples of the critic at work, 
ranging from the essay on criticism to sharp analysis of the poetry 
of Yeats, Emily Dickinson, Melville, Hart Crane, Phelps Putnam, 
Wallace Stevens and many more. These form valuable, because 
oblique, commentaries on their work. For instance, Yeats is seen 
partly through the pages of the Boston paper for which he wrote as 
**your Celt in London.*’ His work is discussed in a review of Louis 
MacNeice’s book. Matthiessen here emphasises the value that 
Yeats gave to rhetoric in his greatest work, long after the early 
period when he shunned all things rhetorical with aesthetic abhor- 
rence. This admission of rhetoric, which Matthiessen’s critique, 
based on the social value of poetry, advances, may have to become 
more acceptable in England if poetry is not to stagnate in its verbal 
resources. Also, Matthiessen draws the distinction between the 
sense of evil in the tragic consciousness of T. S. Eliot, and the tragic 
attitude. the ‘** zest of the hero,’’ in Yeats’s expression, which 
ultimately becomes ** an old man’s eagle mind.”’ 

Matthiessen sets and demands a high standard in all writing. He 
is savage with incompetence, and never praises mediocrity. He is, 
however, particularly sympathetic to the work of young American 
poets, and his criticism is inspired with a genuine love for poetry, 
and an alert readiness to receive new work. He stands in defence 
of the ‘*little magazines,’’ and some of the articles are on themes of 
this wider relevance to the arts in America. He stands too, like 
Lionel Trilling, and indeed all intelligent American poets and critics, 
against the social tyranny of anti-liberalism which has spread indis- 
criminately throughout the United States. In the maturer political 
climate of England it is not easy to imagine the responsibilities that 
have fallen on the American critic, though men in the same tradition 
as Matthiessen are fully equipped to bear them. RicHARD Murpuy, 


Fiction 
Strange Laughter. By Pierre Molaine. (Alvin Redman. 10s. 6d.) 
Among Women Only. By Cesare Pavese. (Peter Owen. Ils. 6d.) 
Sister Mavis. By Norah Hoult. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The Mountain. By Henri Troyat. (W. H. Allen. 10s. 6d.) 
The Fight. By Vernon Scannell. (Peter Nevill. Ils. 6d.) 


THe Britisli public is prone to regard any book or play with a painful 
subject as depressing. Not so, it would appear, is the public on 
the Continent. Here for a start are two novels, one French, one 
Italian. each of which has been given a notable prize, with themes 
the British public would regard as morbid, or depressing, or both. 
Strange Laughter centres on four patients in a neuropsychotic 
ward. Old Max, the worst, is given to outbreaks of appalling violence. 
Fantasies of horses and dogs, of Boches to be exterminated, of 
Christ’s head crowned with thorns, plots of vengeance against some- 
one whose name is not remembered, bedevil the quartet; yet each 
is able to let the others know when his fit is coming upon him, and 
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all do their test to protect him. It is a terrible world. **There 
was no auspicious day, no gem, no memorable conjunction,”” 
Hopes of recovery are formally held out, but the madmen cannot 
believe in them. ‘* Brothers all, the time had come to die.”’ The 
do not die; but they are brothers. The love they have for each ohe 
lights with its compassion what would otherwise be a painful story— 
a story not always easy to follow, since one cannot sometimes be 
sure if one is reading about fact or delusion. The narrator, who has 
a stronger hold on reality than the rest, is helped by an affair with 
Jany, the kind and handsome nurse. But Jany has her own problems 
which turn out sadly; and he is pursued by something in the world 
outside. 

Written with insight.and a strange, disjointed brilliance. Strange 
Laughter adds to one’s understanding of these unhappy states of 
mind, and to one’s compassion for them. ‘*A kind word’s the 
best medicine there is,’’ says Coselli, one of the four. This book 
reaching through the wall of madness to the prisoner behind it. 
should make the kind word easier to speak. It has been beautifully 
translated by Eithne Wilkins. 

Signor Pavese’s prize novel has depressed even me. Among 
Women Only must have, in the original, some quality which com- 
mended it to the jury; but, search though I may, I cannot find it in 
what seems an excellent translation. A gaggle of degenerates are 
assembled round the narrator, a couturiére who returns to her native 
Turin from Rome in order to set up a new branch of the business, 
With the exception of one animal young man, the characters get no 
fun out of their drinking, their coupling and their endless chat. 
They are not even kind to each other. All that happens is that a 
young girl who has tried to commit suicide is led, by probing, by 
veiled taunts, hints of Lesbianism and general lack of sympathy, to 
do the thing properly. The only moods are ennui and despair, 
**Anyhow, artists are what they are."’ ‘*She said Néné was right: 
men are babies, artists are doubly babies. They befoul.’’ 
**There’s nothing like spending a night together on the same pillow 
to understand that everyone is made differently and has his own road 
to follow.’’ I wish I could find what the jury found when they gave 
this novel the Strega prize. 

The title, Among Women Only, recalls Miss Hoult’s unforgettable 
Poor Women. No one has ever accused her of taking too rosy a 
view of life, but, at its most squalid, she has seen it against the values 
which Signor Pavese’s world has lost. Sister Mavis shows, in a 
series of episodes held together by the characters of the heroine and 
her colleagues, the realities of mission-work in a poor district of 
London. Miss Hoult makes no attempt to hide the shortcomings of 
the mission-workers, their small jealousies, their crudities, their 
occasional ugliness. Miss Mavis herself is loud and hearty, and 
suspects that she is a shade common. But her work, and that of her 
helpers, is done steadily, humbly with little thought of self, as service 
to God. Such a subject could easily be made dull or sentimental. 
Miss Hoult looks at it squarely, with a twinkle in her eye. Sister 
Mavis should have very many readers. 

The Mountain, another translation from the French, is simple 
and impassioned, the work of a writer with deep human sympathies. 
Isaiah, once a mountain guide, suffered a terrible accident, is simple, 
and looks after sheep and goats. He has brought up his younger 
brother Marcellin, after acting as midwife at his birth. An aeroplane 
crashes on the mountain, and the two brothers climb to find the 
wreck. Isaiah finds an Indian girl still alive. Marcellin robs the 
dead. The brothers are brothers no longer. Isaiah brings the 
Indian girl down, leaving Marcellin to follow as best he may. She 
does not revive. Marcellin is lost. 

The writing is memorable. Whether he is describing a ewe 
anxious for her newborn lamb, or the start of an avalanche, Mr. 
Troyat is sensitive, alert and strong. It is a long time since I 
encountered a writer who so humbly and attentively waits for the 
experience and the words to record it. He is exceedingly fortunate 
in his translator, Miss Constantine Fitzgibbon. 

Mr. Scannell has adulterated his first-hand knowledge of boxing 
with a conventional story. While he sticks to the technicalities of 
the ring he has our full respect; but his blonde and his dumb bewildered 
young ox of a boxer come out of the stock cupboard, his catastrophe 
is unconvincing, and his sports writer one of the most gutless drift- 
ers that ever claimed a reader's interest. Mr. Scannell can write very 
well. It is a pity he has let his talent be muffled by all these clichés. 

L. A. G. STRONG, 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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offers you 


333 583 


‘MAGNIFICENT MOTORING’ 


and Double Saving - 


* LOWER BASIC PRICES 
NEW PRICES 1} litre saloon £825. plus £344.17.6d. Purchase Tax. 


OLD PRICES 
14 litre saloon £860. plus £3 §9.9.2d. Purchase Tax. 
2} litre saloon £1055. plus £440.14.2d. Purchase Tax. 








RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, 


COWLEY, OXFORD 
London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, S.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, WI 


* LOWER PURCHASE TAX 


2} litre saloon £925. plus £386.10. rod. Purchase Tax. 


These important price reductions place this car of rare 
character, with its superb performance and fine 
craftsmanship, within the reach of a wider 


circle of motoring enthusiasts, 








Adlai Stevenson 


On KOREA 


America’s forthright Democratic leader is now making his 
promised world tour... meeting the people behind the headlines 
... Visiting the countries in the news. In an exclusive series of 
articles in Picture Post—starting this week with a report from 
Korea—he gives first-hand impressions of what he has seen 
and heard and comments outspokenly on events. 


PICTURE POST 


Are you seeking SUNSHINE? 


Enjoy a leisurely 12 days voyage in the 
Mediterranean on board the British vessel 
t.s.s. ““GOLDEN ISLES” 


sailing from Marseilles on alternate Sundays calling at 
MALTA, CYPRUS and THE LEBANON 


Passages also available for those wishing to spend 
holidays in Malta or Cyprus without currency restrictions 


Exclusive in 
this week’s 








Apply to your Travel Agent or to 


THE STERLING LINE 
81, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MAN 5631 














You’re all set for a cool, smooth 
smoke with CRAVEN TOBACCO. 
CRAVEN smokes slowly frag- 
rantly, and there’s deep satisfaction 
in every p:peful. Try CRAVEN today 
—the richest pleasure the pipe can 
offer. 
CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLENDS 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 


Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 
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Shorter Notices 


The Great Accomplishment. By Averil 
Mackenzie-Grieve. (Bles. 2Is.) 

** For my part,’’ wrote Mare Lescabot, 

returning from Arcadia, the new French 

settlement, in 1609, ‘* I shall always believe 

that in any settlement whatsoever, nothing 


will be accomplished without the presence 


of women.’’ Reading the present account of 


five eighteenth-century Englishwomen and . 


their contribution to colonisation, one 
is inclined)to agree with him. The early 
settlers may have emigrated 
they may have enjoyed the services of 
natives and not a little English luxury; 
and some of them led an easy life, 
wearing sword and epaulettes rather than a 
colonist’s working clothes. But their 
happier and lazier moments were compen- 
sated by troubles which only an early settler 
could suffer—inadequate supplies, primitive 
living conditions, long-term and unsatisfac- 
tory relations with authorities at home. 
Natives grew drunk and rebellious ; the 
emigrants fought duels ; epidemics of fever 
would spread ; and often it fell to the women 
to keep the peace, nurse the sick or take the 
political initiative. Anna Maria Faulcon- 
bridge, who agreed to be the hostage of an 
African chieftain, was no more courageous 
than her contemporaries in Jamaica, South 
Carolina and New South Wales. The Great 
Accomplishment, based on State archives and 
family papers, is a series of brief biographies 
which well suggests the resilience, fortitude 
and ‘intelligence of these pioneer women ; 
and it does not omit the Jane Austen side 
of their life. Mrs. Macarthur settled in 
Sydney, but she soon found ** a convenient 
house ornamented with a Pianoforte,’’ and 
pursued both her ‘** musick and botanical 
studies.’’ It is all illuminating marginalia, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie-Grieve has produced it 
with care and humour. JR, 


By Lawrence 
(Peter Davies. 


Gordon : The Life of a Hero. 
and Elisabeth Hanson. 
15s.) 

Tue Hanson team, with deserved praises for 

their biographies of writers, have now turned 

to the man of action. They could not have 
chosen a more bizarre subject than General 

Gordon, whose character and career alike 

consist of a series of contradictions. He 

was intensely religious, a devotee of a wholly 
personal form of Calvinism, but a complete 
opportunist in worldly affairs. He was 
burnt up by ambition, yet a genuine scorner 
of ‘‘ dinner parties ’’ and all that they 
implied in the heyday of Victorian lion- 
hunting. He was a man totally without dis- 
cipline, intolerant and contemptuous of the 
authority of his superiors and incapable of 
disciplining himself ; his ferocious mortifi- 
cations were as uncontrolled as his eruptions 
from his own regimen. The authors point 
out, with justice, the dangers to a character 
so ill-ruled of a belief in the private inspira- 
tion of God. No life of Gordon could be 
dull, and this is a very readable narrative, 
though sometimes marred by an attempted 
irony which is too often mere smartness. 

The authors would have made more of his 

personal nature if they had realised—as 

Mr. Pritchett has pointed out—that the 

inner life of the true Puritan is one of intense 

excitement. In Gordon’s case the exaltation 
of paradise and the imminence of hell 
balanced and did not oppose his love of 
violent action. We are told that this book 
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for profit; 


** will not interest historians, theologians or 
students of anything but human nature.’’ 
Even the last would welcome more evidence 
for some of the authors’ statements and 
inferences. P. & 


The Life and Times of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth. By Jeanine Delpech. (Elek. 18s.) 
To be a royal favourite is one of the surest 
ways of obtaining immortality. Shaw 
created an entertaining re-appearance for 
Louise de Kérouaille in his play Jn Good King 
Charles’ Golden Days, but he did not really 
tell his audience much about her. This study 
sets out to tell everything about her, but does 
not succeed entirely in making the figure of 
Louise stand out clearly against the enormous 
and overcrowded backcloth of the French 
and English courts in the 1670s. Madame 
Delpech seems to be much more interested 
in the complications of international diplo- 
macy than in the personality of her heroine. 
There is no middle way and no convincing 
motivation in between court incidents and 
the tears, sighs or blushes which the author 
attributes from time to time to her Duchess. 
The foreword, which says of Louise that 
‘* her inmost soul, with its strengths and 
weaknesses, retains its mystery,’’ seems to 
indicate defeat, but we have at least been 
spared the vie romancée which might have 
been expected about someone whose “* silk 
ribbon,’” according to St. Evremond, 
** linked France and England together.’’ 
There are some surprises which are 
presumably due equally to author and 
translator ; for instance : ** Nell Gwynn, a 
lovely witty girl who had come out of the 
people, flattered the man who hated con- 
vention and was tempted to try the pleasures 
of the gutter.’" On the whole, however, 
Madame Delpech has managed to write 
about England with much more accuracy 
and understanding than are usual from 
French biographers. M.C 


The Heir of Douglas. By Lillian de la Torre. 
(Michael Jeseph. 18s.) 
The Heir of Douglas,is one of those books 
that fall into no easily recognisable category. 
Neither historical novel nor history-book, 
it is somewhere between the two—and has 
the great advantage of being easily read. It 
is filled with authentic detail. It deals with 
the mystery of an eighteenth-century pre- 
tender’s parentage, and examines whether he 
was, in fact, the son of Lady Jane Douglas 
or not. The story opens in July, 1748, with 
the arrival of Archibald Stuart (or Archibald 
Douglas of Douglas) when he was three 
weeks old at an inn in Saint-Germain. 
Lady Jane Douglas, his real or supposed 
mother, ** sister and heir presumptive of the 
richest nobleman in Scotland,’’ was with 
him, unable to nurse him and *‘ rising forty.”’ 
But the point was that nobody was able to 
discover where the child had been born. 
Later investigators could find no trace of any 
party of Scottish people having taken 
lodgings in or near Paris a few weeks pre- 
viously. The mystery was to become a cause 
célébre, a story of inheritable wealth, possible 
injustice—and great public feeling. Miss de 
la Torre is at her best when dealing with the 
protracted lawsuits that attempted to solve 
the mystery. They involved an endless 
stream of notable witnesses ; they were also 
the cause of considerable bribery and corrup- 
tion. Archibald Douglas was born in France. 
But who was his mother? The House of 
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Lords decided that it was Lady Jane 
Douglas. But even to this day some people 
are not quite satisfied that it was indeed she 
Here is a fascinating study in ** detection,’ 
unfortunately slightly overwritten. Apart 
from this blemish the book is excellent. 
D.S. 


Shakespeare's Motley. 

(Hart-Davis. 21s.) 
IT will come as a shock to those who think 
of Shakespeare’s Fools as clad in the gawdy 
patched jerkin and striped hose of the 
mediaeval jester to learn that they in fact 
appeared in a long coat or petticoat of the 
coarse tweed material used for cloak-bags 
and portmanteaux. In so far as the motley 
was parti-coloured, explains Professor Hot- 
son, ** it was the threads, and not segments 
of material that were of divers colours ; and 
they were dyed in the wool.’’ So that when 
Robert Armin played Touchstone, Feste or 
Lear’s Fool, he wore the usual habit of 
the Elizabethan ** natural’’ or idiot, complete 
with cap (not hood) often decorated with 
cock’s feathers, or the whole neck and head 
of a cock topped with a bell. That, as 
Professor Hotson demonstrates by quota- 
tions from the plays, supported by Armin’s 
book Foole Upon Foole, or Six Sortes of 
Sottes of 1600, was what the Elizabethans 
understood as motley. This view illuminates 
some hitherto rather obscure passages. It is 
now clear what Feste means when he ** im- 
petticoats a gratuity,’’ and Prince Hal’s 
reference to Falstaff as ** that stuffed cloak- 
bag of guts ’’ becomes even more pointed, 


By Leslie Hotson, 


As Professor Hotson remarks: ** Shake- 
speare left all his humorous luggage 
plainly marked, but we are only now 
claiming it.’ P. H, 


American Into English. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) 


Tuis excellent little book would seem at first 
glance to be simply a bound brochure; a 
reference-book for the pocket. It is infinitely 
more than this. Mr. Carey begins with an 
admirable introduction and equally admir- 
able *‘expository’’ section in which he deals 
with the modern American transformation 
(or development) of English. The rest of 
the book consists of a glossary. Some of the 
principles displayed in the expesition need 
not have been so meticulously illustrated by 
words in the glossary, but the scheme is 
precise, clear and logical. The book is 
intended for the professional use of those 
who deal with imported American literature, 
but it will certainly find its way into the 
appreciative hands of many others besides. 
The main question is whether we shall 
find the steady and enormous gravitational 
pull of American English affecting deeply, 
in time, the usage of the native tongue in 
these islands. Shall we don our **tuxedo”’ 
when we dine, or sit with our feet on the 
**lap-robe’” when we have ‘‘careened”’ 
home after ‘‘sitting in on’’ a regimental 
reunion? It may be so: we may even bring 
ourselves to write such a grisly word as 
**maneuver’’; we may fancy that we 
perceive an ‘‘esthetic’’ advantage in sweep- 
ing away all the purities of etymology. We 
are already accustomed to such a phrase 
as **He suggested I buy a new coat.’” It 
all depends on the point of view. Some will 
read this little book with horror, some with 
hope, and all, one feels sure, with lively 
interest. c:e. ¥. 


By G. V. Carey. 
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An Irish Coxswain 


Is your wireless set 
WATERPROOF? 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the lifeboat Service to main- 
tain its efficiency by sending a 
contribution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Secretary: 


Treasurer: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.0., M.A. 


His Grace The Duke of Northumberland. 


i 
| rege ov, | 














PAID UP DEPOSITS SUBSCRIPTION Monthly 
nthly 
SHARES + a 2 c. SHARES Ppa 


Income Tax Paid by the Society 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: HIGH St? SKIPTON. Tel: 487/8 








1953 


There are renewed opportuni- 
ties for British manufacturers 


Opportunity 
knocks again ! 


in Australian markets. As from 
April 1, import restrictions have 
been partially relaxed and 





Australia has £450,000,000 more to spend on goods from 
abroad. This could be a valuable opportunity for you — 
and the Australia and New Zealand Bank can supply the 
facts to enable you to judge the prospects. The Bank has 
branches in all parts of Australia and everyday experience 
of current commercial and domestic conditions. Enquiries 
will be welcomed at the Head Office in London. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited Established 1835 
The Union Bank of Australia Limited Established 1837 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 











help her to 
help herself 


John Groom's Crippleage makes a confi- 
dent appeal to all warm-hearted folk on 
behalf of disabled women whose lot it was 
founded to relieve. 

Our work provides a Christian Home 
where they may live and a workshop 
where they are employed. 

Our existence mainly depends upon 
the voluntary contributions of those who 
sympathise with our aims. 

Many of our disabled women have been 
trained in artificial flower making for 
which they receive standard rates of pay 
and thus have the satisfaction of partially 
supporting themselves. But further help is 
essential. Help is also needed to maintain 
our Girls Home at Westerham and our 
Babies Home at Cudham. 


Please send your gift, however small, to,the Treasurer, 


Grooms Crippleage 


(Dept. 2), Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 








John Groom’s Crippleage is not State aided. It is registered in 
accordance with the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 41, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2 eek 


Tue 4istr ANNUAL GENERAL MeetinG of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on June 4th at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E. Cc 
The following is the statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year to March 3lst, 1953, 
* | again enclose, as has been my practice for some years past, my comments on the year of account which covers the period from April Ist, 
52 to March 3ist, 1953. 

* The figures themselves portray the changes that have taken place in the economic situation of the country. The year commenced with a 
Budget which was designed to restrict credit expansion by raising interest rates coupled with deflationary measures in restricting imports and with- 
drawing foreign credit. In fact the Government, wisely in my opinion, applied the brake on the machine with the inevitable slowing up of the wheels 
of industry and trade but, while brakes are meant to be applied to slow up too rapid a motion, they may permanently damage the machine if they 
are kept on too long and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has seen this and is wisely releasing them. 

The effect of last year’s policy on this Bank is seen by a drop of approx. £2,400,000 in Acceptances and £7,000,000 in Deposits. As 
a large part of our Deposits are related to the credits which we are able to put at the disposal of our Foreign clients the drop in one naturally follows the 
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other, 


and by the drastic reduction of imports into the country. 
with which we are most closely associated, Norway, 
relations with our clients in these countries have remained active and still form the major part of our overseas business. 


to increase our turnover with our good friends in Italian Banking circles. 


* Other changes in the Balance Sheet are not important. 


there is a rise in the Treasury Bill holding. 


aggravated as it is by the growing shortage of Sterling abroad, a shortage partly created by the action of the Government to which I have referred 
This has naturally had its repercussions on the trade between this country and the countries 
Denmark, Sweden and Finland, but I am happy to say that, in spite of these difficulties, our 


We have also been able 


The drop in Gilt-Edged results from the repayment of short bonds against which 
The total of the loans and advances stands at about the same ratio to deposits as last year and the Cash, 


Bills and Gilt-Edged, all of which are short and medium-dated, produce a figure of 81.5% of our Deposits showing again a strong liquid position. 
* Although the total of the Balance Sheet is smaller the margin of profit is slightly higher, but the present costs and taxation weigh very heavily 
and tend to reduce the amount available for transfer to Inner Reserves which are, and | hope always will be, the great strength of British Banking. 
* With regard to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, Hambros Investment Trust Ltd. has had a successful year and the valuation of the securities 


shows an increased reserve over cost. 


sidiary company but remains closely associated. 


be considerable trade dislocation. 


* Certain changes in the management have taken place during the year. 
@ seat on.the Board where his great knowledge and experience will be most useful. 


us On all matters connected with taxation. 


The Bishopsgate Trading & Export Co. Ltd. has increased its capital during the year and drops out as a sub- 


The Hambro Trading Company of America Inc. has ceased its activities in some lines which were 
found to be unremunerative and is concentrating on its Automobile Division and one or two smaller lines which are being successfully handled. 
‘In the year ahead of us we are encouraged by signs of better international relations bringing the hope that all the wasted effort at present 
being spent by the nations on armaments may cease and be diverted to peaceful construction. 
in those industries which have, for many years, been geared to the production of armaments and ancillary products the consequence of which may 


Purton and Mr. Pennington and | wish them all success in their new positions. 
* Once again I tender my thanks to the Staff for their loyal co-operation and work on behalf of the Bank."’ 


LIABILITIES 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 
Acceptances 
Paid-up Capital ‘ 
Reserve 


At the same time we must expect some difficulties 


Mr. Plucknett retired as Manager and | am glad to say has accepted 
Mr. Crawford also retired but has agreed to continue to advise 
We have now appointed a team of Managers consisting of Mr. Martens, Mr. Clark, Mr. Stone, Mr. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 3ist MARCH, 1953 
£ ASSETS £ 
45.375.675 Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call 23,391,550 
pythintg Bills of E xchange 5,083 212 
2 15,629,427 British Government Securities 8,104,062 
3,000,000 Loans, Advances and other Accounts 11,762,689 
| Investments in Subsidiaries 2,284,162 
2,250,000 Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 15,629,427 





ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
A YEAR OF GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
LORD BICESTER’S STATEMENT 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will be held at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C.3, on.the 27th May, 1953. 

The following is a summary of the statement 
of the Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Bicester, which has been circulated with the 
Report and Accounts: 

We have continued our policy of develop- 
ing and consolidating the organisation of the 
family of companies comprising the “ Royal 
Exchange ” Group. In order that you may the 
more readily realise the success which has 
attended our efforts and the real progress 
made, | give below the published figures of 
the premium income of the Fire, Accident and 


Marine Accounts in recent years: 
1945 £9,671,152 
1946 £11,436.973 
1947 £13,691,978 
1948 £14,874.860 
1949 £16,729,156 
1950 £19,131,829 
1951 £22.019,017 
1952 £24,917,487 


Il am sure you will agree that these figures 
represent an eminently satisfactory - measure 
of our Group’s great post-war effort. Especi- 
ally creditable is the record increase of almost 
£3,000,000 jin 1952 despite the disturbed 
economic and financial conditions encountered 
during that year. 


FIRE AND MARINE 
The Fire Department again enjoyed an 
excellent year, the premium income of 
£9,300,241 constituting a record with an 
increase of more than £1,000,000 over 1951. 
Although the claims experience has been 
rather less favourable, an excellent surplus 





has once more been derived both from our 
operations at home and overseas. This sur- 
plus, amounting to £895,819, being 9.6 per 
cent. of the premium income, is little short 
of the record figure a year ago. 

Aggregate Marine income for the year was 
£2,242,256, an increase of over £150,000 com- 
pared with 1951. In respect of the years prior 
to 1951 we are transferring £202,112 to Profit 
and Loss Account, leaving the fund at the end 
of 1952 at £3,828,651 being 170.7 per cent. 
of the premium income. 

ACCIDENT AND LIFE 

In the General Accident Department the 
premium income for 1952 at £13,374,990 
exceeds that of the previous year by 
£1,740,000. After making provision for un- 
expired risks we are able to transfer £558,847, 
being 4.2 per cent. of premium income, to the 
Profit and Loss Account. The Employers’ 
Liability Account is still proving very difficult 
owing to the high level of awards for damages. 
The general claims experience of the Motor 
insurance market continues to be unfavourable 
and our own account is no exception, although 
last year’s figures show some improvement 
upon the previous year. 

During 1952 new Life policies were issued 
with net sums assured of £6,100,000, an 
increase of nearly £600,000 upon the record 
figure of the previous year. Continued pro- 
gress of our Life Department during 1952 has 
been reflected in our decision to quote lower 
rates of premium. More recently we have also 
decided to increase the rate of interim bonus 
allotted to policies becoming claims in the 
current year. It is now to be 36s, per annum 
for each £100 sum assured in respect of pre- 
miums due after 1952 as compared with a rate 
of 32s. in earlier years. The next triennial 
investigation of the Corporation’s Life Fund 
with a view to a declaration of bonus is due to 
take place as at the 31st December, 1954, and 
1 am happy to say that present indications give 
every hope of a further improvement in the 





bonus declaration. You will be pleased to 
know that the year end values of the Stock 
Exchange securities of the Life and Annuity 
Funds were substantially in excess of the 
figures printed in the Balance Sheets. 
RECORD TRANSFERS 

In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Accounts gross interest earning upon our 
General Funds amounted to £962,542. 
Departmental transfers aggregated the record 
figure of £1,654,829 and with miscellaneous 
items of £80,757, the total amounts to 
£2,698,128, a figure some £340,000 higher than 
in the previous year. 

After provision for taxation and transfers 
of £196,100 to Pension and Staff Allowances 
Funds, a balance of £857,000 is transferred to 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Appropria- 
tion Account making, with the sum of 
£2,312,696 brought forward from 1951, a total 
disposable sum of £3,169,696. 


INCREASED DIVIDEND 

The general picture presented by our 
Accounts for 1952 is I am confident you will 
agree one of great achievement. The Court 
of Directors considers that some further 
modest increase in the Dividend in respect 
of 1952 will be no more than consistent with 
the eminently satisfactory account of the 
Corporation's affairs which I have been able 
to present to you. Accordingly it was recently 
decided to recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 35 per cent. making, with the 
interim of 15 per cent., a total dividend of 
50 per cent.—the comparable total for 1951 
was 45 per cent. 

It is our present intention if circumstances 
are then favourable to increase the rate of the 
interim dividend for 1953 so as to bring it more 
nearly into equality with the final payment. I 
should however stress the point that any such 
alteration Must not be taken as implying that 
the total distribution for 1953 will be greater 
than for 1952. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION 


IMPROVED CURRENT OUTPUT 
BUDGET TAXATION BENEFITS 


Tue 56th annual general meeting of Ashanti 
Goldfields Corporation Limited was held on 
May 6 in London, Major-General Sir Edward 
L. Spears, .» M.C., F-.Inst.D. 
(Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


From 2nd November, 1951, permission was 
given with effect from Ist October for 40 per 
cent. of our production to be sold on the Free 
Market and from Ist May, 1952, we were 
allowed to sell all the gold we produced in 
this way. 

Though our profits subject to taxation have 
fallen by £224,999 to £850,927 the total charge 
to taxation is no less than £518,204 compared 
with £611,500. We recommend a final divi- 
dend of 1s. per unit of Stock, making a total 
of 2s. for the year. This maintains the divi- 
dend at the same rate as last year. 


I referred last year to the difficulties we had 
experienced in maintaining gold production. 
These difficulties were overcome by April, 
1952, and we expected to produce 180,000 
ounces of gold during the year. These hopes 
were frustrated by a series of unofficial strikes, 
the most serious of which occurred in July 
and lasted for twelve days. It was largely due 
to this that there was a drop of 22,426 gold 
ounces produced compared to the previous 
year. There has been a considerable improve- 
ment in recent months. 

With the exception of continued good values 
on No. 27 Level, development work done 
during the past year did not produce out- 
standing results. Since the close of the year, 
however, we have had some encouraging news. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
Addressing the meeting. the Chairman said: 
Thanks to the Budget, I feel considerably 
happier than when I wrote the speech which 
has been circulated. We shall not obtain any- 
thing substantial in the way of reliefs in the 
current year, but in 1954 we shall benefit con- 
siderably. For a long time I have been 
deploring the burden of taxation which falls 
upon mining companies operating abroad but 
domiciled here. I am grateful to the Chan- 
cellor for what he has done to help us, but I 
hope that this is only a first instalment. 


The position at the mine continues to be 
satisfactory. Output is increasing steadily and 
the rate of 25.000 tons a month is within sight. 
The amoustt of gold produced in the first six 
months, 89,500 ounces from 136,500 tons 
treated is in accordance with our plans. 
Development results continue to be most 
encouraging. 

The northerly zone in the region of crosscut 
No. 105 has been proved over a width of 250 
ft. at an average width of 44 ft.. with values 
of 7.5 dwt. per ton. At the south end of the 
drive values have been exposed over more than 
300 ft. and over a width of 40 ft. they average 
10.5 dwt. In both cases the lateral develop- 
ment is incomplete and no information is yet 
available as to how the values extend below 
No. 12 Level, but on No. 10 Level which is 
being driven from Aye:nm to cover these areas 
values averaging 10.7 dwt. over a width of 
15 ft. have now been reported in crosscut No. 
23 North, which is directly above the northerly 
zone. The general indications are that a con- 
siderable tonnage of mineable ore will be 
developed. 


The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


No clear trend is yet discernible in the stock 
markets, and the general outlook remains 
patchy. Gold mines and oil shares rallied 
when the new account opened on Wednes- 
day, and gilt-edged and industrials on the 
whole were steady. The new Tate & Lyle 
and Bakelite Debenture stocks were in good 
demand early in the week, and substantial 
premiums were quickly established. In 
current conditions high-grade stocks of this 
kind are avidly absorbed if they are offered 
at the right price. News of the impending 
5} per cent. Redeemable Preference and 
Ordinary share issues by De Havilland 
Aircraft caused a sharp decline in the 
existing Ordinary. The reaction is natural ; 
but it.seems a pity that the company’s 
remarkable technical and commercial suc- 
cess, which requires far more new capital 
than can be provided out of current earnings, 
should penalise shareholders in this way. 
For the time being the market situation still 
calls for caution and selectivity, with a 
leaning towards high-class fixed interest 
stocks having short or medium lives. 


United Molasses’ Outlook 


Twelve months ago the Chairman of 
United Molasses told the stockholders that 
the use of molasses in distilling had declined 
steeply and that the supply situation had 
changed from one of acute shortage to a 
state of abundance. In the light of this 
warning the 1952 results are better than 
might have been expected. Net profit 
attributable to the holding company is only 
£380,000 down at £2,072,942, and the total 
dividend is equal to 20.06 per cent. gross on 
the present capital, compared with the 
equivalent of 19.84 per cent. for 1951. As 
usual, the tax collector comes off best, for 
his share is double the net earnings and over 
six times the amount paid to stockholders. 
Now around 28s., the 10s. Ordinaries yield 
over 7 per cent.; and as the dividend is 
covered three times by earnings the price 
might seem tempting if it were not for a 
warning note about the 1953 prospects. 
Present indications, it is stated, are that 
profits for 1953 will show a considerable 
reduction, largely owing to the general fall 
in freight rates. I think the stock is worth 
retaining for the longer term, but it might be 
prudent to postpone a further purchase 
pending the chairman’s annual review. 


Brush Aboe Finances 


It is made only too plain in the latest 
accounts of the Brush Aboe group of elec- 
trical engineering companies that the new 
financing problem which has hung over this 
group in recent years has not yet been solved. 
On the contrary, the consolidated balance- 
sheet shows that it has become more acute. 
Bank loans have risen from £4,578,901 to 
£6,356,214, and bank advances against 
acceptances are up from £786,453 to 
£1,512,019. At the end of 1952 the group’s 
total bank indebtedness had thus reached a 
figure of close on £8 million, which compares 
with just over £7 million of capital and 
reserves. The board say quite frankly that 
recent circumstances have not been favour- 
able for the initiation of plans to raise 
further permanent capital, which is obviously 
needed, but that this matter is ‘* constantly 


under review.”’’ In the circumstances it is 
not surprising to find that the board have 
decided to pursue a retrenchment policy. 
The directors recognise that the position 
reached after the rapid expansion of recent 
years must be consolidated. New capital 
and other commitments are to be strictly 
limited, and Sir Ronald Matthews, the 
Brush chairman, discloses that there has 
already been a substantial reduction in 
stocks since the peak reached in July of last 
year. These steps are being taken in the 
nope of easing the heavy strain on the 
group’s working resources. Last year’s 
results, which were adversely affected by a 
heavy loss on initial contracts for tube wells 
in India, have come as a disappointment to 
the Ordinary stockholders, whose dividend 
has been cut back from 10 per cent. to 
4 percent. In consequence, the 5s. Ordinary 
units have fallen to 4s. 6d. Even at this low 
level the return on the 4 per cent. dividend 
is only 44 per cent. Although it seems 
reasonable to expect that further special 
losses will be avoided, it must be kept in 
mind that competition, especially in overseas 
markets, is getting keener. The directors also 
issue a warning that dividend policy must 
remain cautious, in view of the continued 
shortage of working capital. Theshares can, 
therefore, only be regarded as a long-term 
holding with speculative possibilities. 


Rugby Cement Progress 

There is nothing in the full report of 
Rugby Portland Cement to cause me to 
change the view which I expressed on 
April 24th on the shares and the options of 
this company. Quite the reverse. Mr. 
Halford Reddish, the energetic chairman 
and managing director, takes a cautiously 
optimistic view of the outlook for 1953. 
Home requirements, he says, are likely to 
be in excess of those of 1952, and there is 
every hope of maintaining, if not increasing, 
exports. This year the cement industry will 
add another 500,000 tons to its productive 
capacity, with further increases to come in 
1954, Altogether, with the group’s expand- 
ing overseas interests and the prospect of a 
lighter tax burden, there seems to be a 
strong probability of a higher dividend. On 
the present dividend the 5s. Ordinaries 
around 27s. yield about 54 per cent. They 
still seem attractive as an investment in an 
expanding company. Much cheaper, as a 
means of acquiring a stake in Rugby Cement, 
are the option certificates quoted around 
14s. These certificates confer on holders 
the right to subscribe at any time between 
November ist and December 15th of this 
year for one new Ordinary share at 10s. 6d., 
so that a buyer puts himself in the position of 
acquiring Ordinaries at 24s. 6d. 


Vine Products’ Good Yield 

For investors in search of a better-than- 
average yield Vine Products 5s. Ordinary 
units have attractions. The company, which 
makes British wines and imports South 
African wines, has a good profit and divi- 
dend record. Last year’s earnings covered 
the Ordinary dividend of 174 per cent. 
about two and a half times, and on this basis 
the Ordinaries, now obtainable at about 


(Continued on next page.) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT — continued 


11s. 3d., yield 72 per cent. For each of the 
past two years the dividend has been aug- 
mented by a tax-free distribution of 25 per 
cent. out of a surplus on realisation of shares 
in an associated company. Since this 
surplus is now £233,666 and the 24 per cent. 
distribution requires only £23,050, the 
present tax-free payment could be kept up 
for another ten years. The stock seems 
to offer good value at the present price. 


Electronics in the Office 

» Colonel A. T. Maxwell, Chairman of 
Powers-Samas Accounting Machines, which 
is controlled by Vickers, referred to the new 
Electronic Multiplying Punch machine at 
‘the annual meeting this week. This, he 
claimed, possesses the high speed of opera- 
tion afforded by electronic working, a full 
degree of adaptability, accuracy and reli- 
ability, and is sold at a price within the reach 
of a medium-sized business. The new 
machine has had an enthusiastic reception, 
*and in Colonel Maxwell's words, ** it would 
appear that a new phase in your company’s 
affairs has begun.’’ This appraisal lends 
interest to the 10s. shares which are priced 
around 38s. 6d. to return 5.8 per cent. on 
the 224 per cent. dividend for 1952. The 
distribution absorbed most of the available 
net earnings, and any increase in dividend 
seems improbable unless earnings expand. 
Speaking of prospects, the chairman said 
that while conditions are comparatively un- 
‘certain, ‘‘ your company faces the future 
with confidence ’’ in spite of increasing 
labour costs and restriction of imports in 
many overseas countries. The shares 
cannot yet be regarded as a *‘ Blue Chip ”’ 
investment, but the company clearly has 
possibilities of growth in a promising field 
of development. 


( A South African Equity 

. Imperial Cold Storage and Supply £1 
Ordinaries around 46s. should also appeal 
to investors looking for a good yield. This 
is a South African company, owning cold 
storage and refrigeration works throughout 
the Union, with an excellent dividend record. 
For the eight years 1942-49 inclusive annual 
dividends of 124 per cent. were paid, fol- 
lowed by 15 per cent. for each of the past 
three years on the £2,000,000 Ordinary 
capital. Consolidated profit for 1952 just 
announced is £119,000 higher at £767,419. 
,» The Ordinary dividend takes £300,000, and 
£250,000 is put to general reserve. As a 
‘result of Dominion tax relief, the net 
“dividend for 1951 amounted to Is. 11.0865d. 
per share, compared with Is. 6.9d. if the 
standard tax rate had been deducted. The 
£1 Ordinary shares are now standing at 
about 46s., at which the gross yield, allowing 
for tax relief, is equal to more than 74 per 
cent. In the light of the company’s pro- 
gressive record the shares in my view are an 
‘attractive holding for income and long-term 
“growth. 





deliveries exceed those for the corresponding 
period of 1952, though exports were held back 
somewhat in January by the fogs and floods 
and the consequent interference with shipping 
movements. Home trade requirements cer- 
tainly seem likely to be in excess of those of 
st year, and we have every hope of maintain- 
ng if not increasing our exports. 
‘ A copy of the full speech may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary, Crown House 
Rugby. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 
EMPIRE DEVELOPMENTS 
MR. HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 





THe Annual General Meeting of The Rugby 
Portland Cement Company, Limited, will be 
held on 29th May, 1953. 

The following is an extract from the speech 
of the Chairman, Mr. Halford W. L. Reddish, 
which has been circulated with the accounts: 

During the year we have continued with our 
programme of expansion in the Empire. In 
Irinidad work has proceeded with site clear- 
ance and foundations for the new plant to be 
erected by our subsidiary company, Trinidad 
Cement Limited, and we have every hope that 
if there are no unforeseen delays in delivery of 
the plant the works will be in production by 
the middle of 1954. 

I am sorry to see that the Chancellor has 
not yet thought fit to act on the recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commission regarding the 
tax concessions granted by certain Coloniai 
Governments (including Trinidad). This seems 
to me to be an urgent matter in the interests 
of the Colonies and their industrial develop- 
ment. I hope that the question may receive 
further consideration before the Finance Bill 
becomes law 

In Western Australia we have registered a 
subsidiary company, Cockburn Cement Pty. 
Limited, which will erect a cement plant a few 
miles south of Fremantle. In all the prelimin- 
ary work involved we have had the utmost 
help from the Western Australian Govern- 
ment and from some of the leading indus- 
trialists in Perth. Work on the site is due to 
start immediately, and we hope that produc- 
tion will begin in 1955. 

We are examining other possibilities for 
expansion within the Empire, in some cases 
by setting up our own distributive organisa- 
tion for exports from this country. 

At home a new laboratory is planned for 
our extended Rochester plant and it is hoped 
to start building in the near future. 

At our Rugby works we are putting in a 
large modern kiln to replace a smaller unit. 
It should be in production before the end of 
this year. 

The expansion programme of the last year 
or two has not unnaturally called for an 
increase in our Head Office staff and so for 
an extension of Crown House, our Head Office 
in Rugby. This is now well on the way to 
completion, 

In the middle of 1952 we secured an interest 
in The Scottish Orlit Company, Limited, a 
highly successful and efficiently managed com- 
pany in Edinburgh carrying on the manufacture 
of concrete units for housing and the erection 
of houses for various Scottish Local Authori- 
ties. The Company has a large order book 
in Scotland and we hope in due course to see 
it expand with us into the Empire. 

NEW ISSUE SUCCESS 

But I think the highlight of 1952 was our 
issue in August of £1,000,000 44 per cent. 
Unsecured Loan Stock 1957/62 with options 
to take up ordinary shares on bonus terms 
towards the end of this year. The reception 
accorded to the issue and its terms not only 
by our own shareholders but by the Press 
was exceedingly gratifying, and I do not dis- 
guise my pleasure that as things turned out it 
meant the opportunity of a substantial capital 
profit to our ordinary shareholders. They 
deserved it 

It is not, as you know, my practice to 
attempt prophecies of future results, but I have 
confidence in the continuance for some time 
to come of the demand for cement. For the 
first four months of the current year our total 
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BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 
STEADY PROGRESS AT THE MINE 


THe 26th annual general meeting of Bibianj 
(1927) Limited was held on May 6 in Londo 
Major-General Sir Edward L. Spears, K.B FE 
C.B., M.C., F.Inst.D. (Chairman and Managing 
Director). presiding. s 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address: 

Permission was given for 40 per cent. of the 
gold we produced to be sold on the Free 
Market as from Ist October, 1951. This per- 
mission was extended from Ist May, 1952, tg 
allow 100 per cent. of our production to be 
sold in this way. The Free Market price varies 
but the average received from May to Sep- 
tember, 1952, was £13 8s. I1d. per fine ounce 
compared with the official rate of £12 gs. 
Though our realisation expenses are heavier 
the extra return is very welcome. 

We recommend the payment of a Final 
Dividend of 4.8d. per unit making a total of 
8.4d. for the year. After transferring £25,000 
to Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve there is 
a surplus for the year of £17,170 to be carried 
forward. 

The year at the Mine was one of steady pro- 
gress with output comfortably maintained 
The lower grade of ore treated was largely 
offset by the increased tonnage of 363,263 tons, 
a new high record. The Underground stoping 
position 1s being steadily improved to provide 
a greater tonnage to be mined from under- 
ground to give an increased gold production, 
Progress towards this since the close of the 
year has been good, and from February we 
expect to maintain a monthly gold output of 
6,250 ounces. 

Now that conditions in the Colony are more 
stable, operations at the Mine should continue 
to show the satisfactory progress already 
reported during the first half of the current 
year. 

The report was adopted. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


107th ANNUAL REPORT 

OUTSTANDING EXPANSION 
ExceeDING £50,000,000 for the first time in 
its 107 years’ history, the total fire, accident, 
life and marine premium income in 1952 of 
the Royal Insurance Company was more than 
£3,750,000 higher than in the preceding year. 

Record new Life sums assured, at over 
£12,000,000, advanced by more _ than 
£1} millions. 

These figures, necessarily affected by 
inflationary factors, yet reflected a measure of 
real expansion and testified to the confidence 
which the insuring public has in the “ Royal.” 

Underwriting profit amounted to £2,294,931 
or 4.98 per cent. (against £2,023.823 or 
4.75 per cent. in the previous year). All 
Departments contributed to the profits: fire 
was satisfactory: accident profit, though 
improved, was still marginal, results being 
affected by motor business which, in most 
parts of the world, continued difficult: marine 
showed a modest profit. 

These points were included in a Statement 
by the Chairman, Col. A. C. Tod, C.BE, 
T.D., D.L., and circulated with the 107th 
Annual Report and Accounts of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited. 

The Statement called attention to the part 
played by Insurance Companies as effective 
repositories for private savings and also to 
their fair contribution to the financing of 
industry in this country. So far as the Royal 
Insurance Group was concerned, almost two- 
thirds of their available monies in recent years 
had been invested in Preference and Ordinary 
Shares, industrial mortgages and debentures 
and in helping house purchase. 

A final dividend of Ss. 3d. per £1 Stock is 
recommended, making 10s. for the year, com- 
pared with 9s. 6d. for 1951. 
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